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CAPT. WINBORN ADAMS SANBORN. 


Lake Winnipiseogee is one of the 
best known lakes in the United States, 
and by many travellers is considered 
the most beautiful sheet of water in 
the world. It is elevated five hun- 
dred feet above the ocean, and has an 
area of over fifty square miles. It is 
dotted with wooded islands, and over- 
looked on every side by hills and 
mountains. All through the summer 
months its surface is traversed by 
sail-boats and steamers, while its 
shores are fringed by charming re- 
sorts, where annually gather many 
thousand pleasure- and health-seek- 
ers. One of the pioneers in popu- 
larizing the lake was Captain W. 
A. Sanborn. From the History of 
Belknap County is taken the follow- 
ing sketch of his life: 


It is fitting that there should be 
a record of Captain Sanborn, who 
was so widely and pleasantly known, 
and so intimately identified with 
steamboat navigation on Lake Winni- 
piseogee, and to whose energy and 
enterprise the development of that 
beautiful summer resort, Weirs, is 
largely due. 


Winborn Adams Sanborn, whose 
life commenced December 13, 1810, 
in Gilford, was the oldest of the four 
sons of Samuel Gilman and Sally 
(Mason) Sanborn. The Sanborn 
family is of English origin, the name 
being derived from the parish bearing 
the name Sanborn. The emigrant, 
John (son of John, who married, in 
England, the daughter of Rev. 
Stephen Bachilor), came to America 
in 1632, and to Hampton in 1640. 
He was a man of note, with the title 
of lieutenant. One of his descend- 
ants in the seventh generation was 
Samuel Gilman Sanborn, 
of marked ability, who was born 
March 20, 1787, on the Sanborn 
homestead, in Gilford, which was the 
first land cleared in the Weirs dis- 
trict, and the home of his ancestors 
from the first settlement. When a 
mere lad, his ardent desire was for 
an education, and, in response to his 
earnest request, he was permitted to 
attend the academy at Sanbornton 
Square fora few terms. The sacri- 
fices his parents made in order to pay 
his expenses were amply rewarded 
by his progress. He was for many 
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years a successful teacher. He was 
a man of intelligence in public affairs, 
served his town many years as select- 
man and representative, held a com- 
mission as justice of the peace for a 
long period, and was universally 
known as **’Squire” Sanborn. After 
a useful, honored, and respected life, 
he died at the age of eighty-two, up- 
on the farm where he and his wife 
had lived for nearly sixty years. 
Sally (Mason) Sanborn, his wife, 
was the daughter of Captain Lemuel 
B. and Molly (Chamberlain) Mason, 
of Durham. Captain Mason was 
among the early settlers of Gilford. 
He was a Revolutionary soldier, hav- 
ing joined the Continental army at 
Portsmouth when only sixteen years 
of age, and remained in constant ser- 
vice till the close of the war. He 
also enlisted and took part in the war 
of 1812. When the division of Gil- 
manton took place, according to the 
family tradition, corroborated by the 
testimony of the old inhabitants, he 
was invited to name the new town, 
which he called Gilford, from the bat- 
tle of Guilford Court House, S. C., 
in which he was an active participant. 
Winborn Adams Sanborn (8) re- 
ceived his name in remembrance of 
the gallant Lieutenant-Colonel Win- 
born Adams, who bravely fought and 
lost his life during the Revolution, at 
Stillwater. His early life was passed 
upon the farm aiding his father in 
his labors. His opportunities for 
learning were extremely limited, and 
his only chance for an education, 
beyond a few weeks at the district 
school each year, was one term at 
“ Master” Leavitt’s select school at 
Meredith, and two terms at the Gil- 
ford academy. Books and news- 


Capt. Winborn Adams Sanborn. 


papers were scarce ; but the few that 
fell into his hands were eagerly 
perused, and their contents carefully 
stored in his memory. 

By improving his leisure moments, 
he became a man of rare intelligence. 
To the last of his days he never 
allowed a newspaper to be carelessly 
destroyed. When only seventeen he 
began teaching, and for several win- 
ters taught in Gilford and adjoining 
towns. 

His life was uneventful, and his ac- 
tive and energetic nature was not 
content with quietude, and, at the 
age of twenty, he left home to carve 
out his future, alone and unaided. 
With his love of adventure, he went 
to Massachusetts and engaged as a 
common sailor for a twelve-months 
voyage, on an East India trading ves- 
sel bound from Salem to Bombay, 
India. To a country boy, who had 
never been beyond the capital of his 
own state, a sea-faring life was par- 
ticularly attractive; but, to gratify 
his parents, he relinquished his plan 
of following the sea as a vocation, 
after this voyage. His neatly written 
log-book is still preserved. 

In 1833 he became the first com- 
mander of the ** Belknap,” the first 
steamboat on Lake Winnipiseogee. 
At the end of two seasons he gave 
up his position, and, with his love of 
adventure still unabated, started 
West. He first stopped at Wheeling, 
Va., where he at once secured a situ- 
ation as assistant teacher in Wheel- 
ing academy; then, allured by the 
letters of a friend, he journeyed to 
St. Louis. He readily found employ- 
ment, but was soon compelled to re- 
turn home on account of ill-health. 
The entire journey, going and re- 
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turning, from New Hampshire to 
St. Louis, was by stage over the Al- 
leghany Mountains. (Postage be- 
tween the two places was twenty-five 
cents a letter.) 

On arriving in New Hampshire, he 
of the ** Bel- 
After a few seasons he left 
this position to establish himself as a 
** country Alton Bay. 
In this undertaking, he was financial- 
ly unsuccessful; but, with unfalter- 


ing courage, he tried again, this time 


resumed the command 
knap.’ 


’ 


trader” at 


as book-keeper for ‘* Isaac & Seth 
Adams,” iron founders, of South Bos- 
ton, Mass. Here, by faithful dis- 
charge of his duties, he won the con- 
fidence of his employers, and the 
strong friendship thus formed con- 
tinued to the end of their lives. 

All his leisure moments were now 
given to the study of machinery, and 
in a short time he became the engi- 
neer of one of the harbor steamers. 
He soon procured a better situation, 
as engineer of the steamer ‘* Deca- 
tur,” running between Boston and 
Newburyport, and retained this posi- 
tion until he was offered, and accept- 
ed, a more lucrative one as engineer 
of the steamer ‘* Ohio” on the same 
route. While here, a long and dis- 
tressing illness began, and he once 
more returned to his home in Gilford, 
where for two years he was unable 
to attend to any business. 

In the winter and spring of 1851 
he superintended the construction of 
the ** Dover” at Alton Bay, and on 
its completion became its captain, 
and continued in that office for sever- 


al summers, his winters being mainly 
passed upon his farm in Gilford. 

In the fall of 1852 his friends and 
old employers, Isaac and Seth Adams, 
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needed a man of trust, and secured 
him to superintend the construction 
of machinery in Cienfuegos, Cuba, 
where he passed several months. In 
1863 he had become a large stock- 


holder in, and the 


saptain of, the 
** Lady of the Lake,” for many years 
the largest steamer on Lake Winni- 
piseogee. 

In the fall of 1869 Captain San- 
born, with brother, on a 
pleasure trip to Florida, and, while 
there, found a good opening for the 
lumber business. 


his went 


The next spring, 
1870, he formed a partnership with 
Charles L. Hoyt, a fellow-townsman, 
purchased a saw-mill, and commenced 
the manufacture of lumber in Fernan- 
dina. When he relinquished naviga- 
tion, in 1869, he fully expected to 
devote himself to Florida interests 
exclusively ; but his natural liking for 
a seaman’s life, and force of habit, 
were too strong for this, and in 1878 
he again became captain of the ‘* Lady 
of the Lake,” which position he occu- 
pied until the time of his death. 

As captain he came in contact with 
people from all parts of the United 
States, and his courtesy, combined 
with his extensive knowledge gained 
by travel, reading, and discriminating 
powers of observation, speedily won 
their friendship. During this time, 
however, he continued the Southern 
business, which had now become ex- 
tensive, embracing the manufacture 
and wholesaling of lumber, mer- 
chandising, etc. 

In 1880, in addition to his many 
other cares, he conceived the idea of 
building a hotel at Weirs. With him 
to think was to act, and in six weeks 
from the time the sills were laid, 
Hotel Weirs was ready for occupancy. 
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Of all his enterprises, this interested 
and pleased him the most. In 1889 
the name of the house was changed 
to **Sanborn hotel” in honor of its 
builder. 

In 1835, Captain Sanborn married 
Lavinia Peaslee Hoyt, a very fine 
looking and intelligent woman, only 
daughter of James Hoyt, Jr., and 
his wife Ruth (Ayer) Gordon. Mrs. 
Sanborn was born in Gilford, and 
died on the home farm, April 20, 
1877. Of their two children, the son 
died in infancy; the daughter, Ellen 
E., married Captain John S. Wad- 
leigh, the present commander of the 
** Lady of the Lake.” 

While in the full possession of all 
his faculties, after a brief illness, 
Captain Sanborn met death as brave- 
ly as he had life, at Fernandina, 
Florida, February 21, 1882. His 
remains were brought to Gilford, and 
deposited, with Masonic rites, in the 
family burial-place, March 3, 1882. 

In politics, Captain Sanborn was 
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one of the ‘* Old Guard ” abolitionists 
He represented his native town two 
years in the legislature. He was 
for many years an active member of 
Mount Horeb Commandery of Knight 
Templars, F. & A. M. He was de- 
cided in his views, yet charitable to 
all; in religion, a ‘* liberal ;” sincere 
in his friendships; generous to the 
needy, vet unostentatious in his giv- 
ing. He was courageous, self-reliant, 
strong in his convictions, and his 
keen observation and well balanced 
mind enabled him to decide promptly 
and justly in matters of importance. 
He possessed the soundest common- 
sense, and that practical view of 
matters that made him competent to 
guide his own affairs with discretion, 
and give helpful advice and counsel 
to others. The humane side of his 
being was quickly and energetically 
responsive. All the ties of nature 
and friendship rooted deeply in his 
soul, and whoever won his confidence 
found in him a rare and valued friend. 





SOLDIERS’ MONUMENT AT DERRY, N. H. 


The movement towards the erection 
of the monument in Derry began 
about three years ago, and had its 
origin in the brain and purse of a wo- 
man. Miss Emma L. Taylor was for 
many years preceptress of the Adams 
Female Seminary in Derry. After its 
unfortunate financial difficulties be- 
gan, she went to live with her sister, 
the wife of ex-Governor Fairbanks, at 
St. Johnsbury, Vt. Upon her death, 
which occurred three years ago, it 
was found that she had left $1,000 
to build a soldiers’ monument in the 


place in which she had so long resid- 
ed. The town appropriated $2,000 
to add to this sum. The committee, 
appointed for the purpose of super- 
vising the erection of the memorial, 
consisted of Robert H. Clark, Tappan 
R. Robie, Joseph R. Clark, Gilman 
A. Wheeler, Henry S. Wheeler, from 
the board of selectmen, Edward T. 
Parker, James C. Taylor, Benjamin 
Chase, Jr., of the trustees of the 
Taylor fund, Capt. Isaiah A. Dustin, 
Past Commander Reuben E. Sheldon, 
and Major Edward L. Jones, secre- 
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tary, from the Grand Army of the 
Republic. 

This committee contracted with 
Frederick & Field, of Quincy, Mass., 
for a monument, at the cost of 
$3,100. 

On Monday, October 1, 1889, the 
monument was dedicated with appro- 
priate ceremonies, under direction of 
the state officers of the Grand Army 
of the Republic, consisting of Col. 
James F. Grimes, Department Com- 
mander, Thomas Cogswell, Senior 
Vice-Commander, George E. Hodg- 
don, Junior Vice-Commander, Gen. 
James Minot, Adjutant, Reuben E. 
Sheldon, Officer of the Guard, Rev. 
James K. Ewer, Chaplain. 

The Grand Army officers were met 
at the depot, at 12 m., by Major 
Jones, and escorted to the hotel for 
dinner, after which they were taken 
to the town hall at the upper village, 
where they met Post 45 of Derry, 
and the visiting veterans of Salem, 
Londonderry, Hampstead, Chester, 
and Auburn, and Camp Charles Fran- 
cis Adams, Sons of Veterans, form- 
ing in procession, with music by the 
Derry Cornet Band, marched to the 
monument, which stands on a slight 
elevation, about one hundred feet 
from the road, at Derry East Village, 
about a mile from Derry Depot. Near 
by and in the rear of the granite shaft 
is the old First church, an orthodox 
edifice, in which doubtless Jonathan 
Edwards’s most fiery anathemas were 
hurled at the sturdy and somnolent 
ancestors of the same boys who 
fought so gallantly for the stars and 
stripes from 61 to ’65. Back of the 
church is an old grave-yard, in whose 
historic depths one can find the dust 
of the pioneers who went to their 
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long reward more than a century and 
a half ago, some of the stones dating 
back to 1735. 

Major E. L. Jones was chairman 
of the Committee of Arrangements. 
Gilman A. Wheeler, president of the 
day, in a patriotic speech, tendered 
the monument to the department 
officers in behalf of the Grand Army, 
Col. making a fit reply. 
The dedicatory exercises followed ac- 
cording to the G. A. R. ritual, includ- 
ing prayer by Chaplain Ewer, and an 
eloquent and forceful address from 
the lips of Col. Daniel Hall, of Dover, 
the orator of the day. There was a 
large assemblage present, and the 
event went off very happily. 

The monument is a solid granite 
shaft surmounted by the bronze figure 
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of an infantryman, with a bronze 
tablet on each of its four faces. It 
is eight feet square at the base, and 
stands twenty-five feet six inches high 
above the foundation, the granite 
pedestal being eighteen feet two 
inches high, and the bronze statute 
seven feet four inches in height. The 
stone is of the finest Quincy granite, 
and the cornices above the bronze 
tablets and at the foot of the cap on 
which the soldier stands are highly 
polished. ‘The bronze is the so-called 
United States standard. 

The north face of the monument is 
the front of the shaft, and bears at 
the base the figures 1889, denoting 
the date of erection. On the tablet 
above are the honored names of those 
who were killed in action or died in 
the service, and just above is a hand- 
some bronze trophy, the American 
eagle, bearing in his talons the cus- 
tomary spears, while over his head is 
the dedicatory inscription as follows : 








In Honor 
OF THE MEN OF 
Derry, N. H., 
WHO FOUGHT FOR THE 
Union 
1861-1865. 

At the foot of the cap on which the 
soldier stands, and on each of its 
other three faces, are five stars. These 
have no special significance, but were 
placed here in order to relieve the 
foot of the pedestal of some of its 
bareness. The figure of the soldier 
was modelled by the Henri Bernard 
Co., of Sixteenth street, New York. 
It represents an infantryman obeying 
the command ‘‘At Rest.” The butt 
of his gun rests beside his right foot, 
while both hands clasp the muzzle. 
The bayonet is in its scabbard, and 
his cartridge-belt and box, as well as 
his cap-box and canteen, are in their 
customary places. He has the fatigue 
uniform of the United States Infant- 
ry, and wears on his head a cap em- 
blazoned with the cross of the Fifth 
Corps. The statue is not duplicated 
in New England, but it is understood 
that on the Gettysburg battlefield the 
121st New York has caused to be 
erected a memorial precisely similar. 
The strong and clear-cut lineaments 
of the face are set off with a mous- 
tache, and everything about the pose 
and form of the figure is suggestive 
of the typical beau-ideal of the Amer- 
ican soldier. Being a trifle over seven 
feet tall, it is neither the heroic nor 
the life-size, but from its elevation 
from the ground it appears to much 
more nearly approximate the latter 
than the former. On each of the 
three sides of the shaft are navy, cav- 
alry, and artillery emblems, while the 
American eagle takes up the fourth. 
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The four tablets upon the monument 
bear the following names: 

North face. Killed in Action—Geo. 
Emerson, Jacob B. Hall, Wm. Now- 
ell, George E. Upton. 

Died in Service-—David H. Adams, 
James Adams, Jacob S. Bartell, Na- 
thaniel E. Brickett, John S. Bean, 
Thomas G. Dustin, William H. Day, 
George E. Floyd, Dwight E. Hale, 
Henry Hayes, William Marshall, 
Joseph W. Nowell, John H. Parker, 
Joseph C. Sawyer, William H. Ste- 
vens, James Stevens, Edgar H. Shep- 
ard, Frank A. Taylor, Willis I. Tay- 
lor, George L. Warner. 

West face. Honorably Discharged— 
Joseph Arnold, Horace F. Abbott, 
Charles B. Adams, George H. Adams, 
Morrison Alexander, Frank G. Ad- 
ams, Charles Aldrich, Charles R. Ad- 
ams, Geo. H. Butterfield, George F. 
Boyd, Nathaniel H. Brown, Alba H. 
Batchelder, John Bowley, George R. 
Barker, John Christy, Edward L. 
Currier, William W. Cook, Rodney 
Campbell, George W. Carr, David S. 
Clark, Warren E. Clark, J. Charles 
Currier, James H. Crombie, Harlan 
P. Clark, Henry A. Cunningham, 
William B. Coggswell, Isaiah A. Dus- 
tin, John T. G. Dinsmore, Jr., Henry 
G. Dillenback, Theodore Dinsmore, 
Alvin H. Davis, George M. Davis, 
Albert A. Davis, Frederick Davis, 
Albert D. W. Emerson, James Ev- 
ans, George O. Everett, James H. 
Eaton, Nathan F. Flanders, Henry 
Forger, George E. Fitch. 

South face. Honorably Discharged— 
Lewis Foster, Nelson Foster, Jere- 
miah Garvin, Fred D. Gregg, Daniel 
G. George, Emmonds Hill, Benja- 
min W. Holmes, Warren P. Horne, 
John L. Halston, Chas. Hatch, George 
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I. Herrick, William A. Hill, William 
M. Howe, William K. Hayes, Sam- 
uel Harvey, George A. Hill, Philip 
Jones, Simeon F. Kendall, Louis 
Londeau, Frank A. Lincoln, John H. 
Lowe, John S$. Loverin, Charles S. 
Mahaffey, George W. McKinney, 
Stephen Mills, Wm. Major, Decatur 
McCartey, Wm. A. McMurphy, Ten- 
ney Major, George E. Merrill, Na- 
than Morse, James E. Morrill, George 
Major, Robert W. McMurphy, Henry 
McMurphy, John R. Moulton, Henry 
M. Moulton, Herman 
kins Nichols, C. E. 
A. Nowell, 
Owens, 


Nichols, Per- 
Nesmith, Chas. 
Lewis Nesmith, Daniel 
Francis Owens, 
Pillsbury. 


Loami G. 


East face. Benjamin F. Pettingill, 
Wm. H. Palmer, Luke Poor, John 
Parker, Benj. F. Rowe, Chas. B. 
Radcliffe, Chas. S. Reynolds, Nehe- 
miah L. Richardson, George W. Ran- 
dall, Matthew Senter, Benjamin H. 
Smith, Charles P. Stevens, Edwin R. 
Stevens, George W. Smith, Enoch 
Stevens, David C. Stevens, George 
Henry A. G. Storer, 
Daniel Shattuck, Luther C. Stevens, 
Marcellus C. Shattuck, Robert H. 


F. Stevens, 


Smith, Thomas H. Simmington, 
George S. True, Henry Taylor, 


George B. Tuttle, Horace Tilton, 
Allen C. Taylor, William H. Thomp- 
son, Job F. Thomas, Thomas Lyrie, 


Norris E. Wiggin, John J. White, 
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Timothy H. Wiggin, Charles Wiggin, 
Charles F. Wheeler, Caleb F. Whid- 
den, John E. Webster, William H. 
Wilson, Augustus A. Woodward, 
Kimball Wilson. 

In all, 153. 


The Woman’s Relief Corps, No. 
19, entertained Camp Charles Francis 
Adams Sons of Veterans, the ladies 
of Relief Corps 41, and Post 33 of 
Hampstead, Post 41 of Londonderry, 
Post 45 of Derry, Post 60 of Salem, 
and Post 74 of Chester and Auburn. 
The festivities of the day closed with 
a dance, participated in by the Camp 
Sons of Veterans, the Londonderry 
Post, and others. 

Although the history of Derry in 
the Civil War is one of which her cit- 
izens may well feel proud, yet this is 
Derry’s first and only tribute to her 
warriors, dead or living. To their 
memory and honor a grateful people 
have reared an enduring monument 
of granite and bronze ;—not that 
their fame needed this substantial 
tribute, but that the generations to 
come, as they look upon the simple 
but commanding figure that graces 
the top of the memorial, may learn a 
new meaning in the term ‘‘American 
patriotism,” and be filled with a par- 
donable pride at the thought that 
their fathers aided in sustaining the 
integrity of the Union. 
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JACK’S DOVES. 
By Laura GARLAND CARR. 


They flutter down along the walk, 
They wait, expectant, on the sheds, 
With step and twirl and low dove talk, 
And watchful turn of gentle heads ; 
But there ’s no sign at pane or door ; 
That shrill, gay call resounds no more, 
For Jack — is dead. 


They circle high o’er roof and tree, 
Their white wings catch the morning light, 
And villagers who glance to see, 
Grow sad and thoughtful at the sight. 
_ Well known as their own broods and herds 
Are these, Jack’s petted, fancy birds — 
And Jack is dead. 


Among the draggled, homeless flocks 
That haunt the busy, public way, 
Their dainty plumage only mocks 
Their fallen state, as day by day 
They snatch the crumbs, scanty and small, 
That chance or pity’s hand lets fall, 
Now Jack is dead. 


One, looking from her dwelling-place, 
Sees the bright gleam of those fair wings, 
And blinding tears course down her face, 
Telling the grief that vision brings. 
‘*O doves!” she cries, ‘‘ our fate is one! 
What friend have we beneath the sun 
Now Jack is dead?” 


She has no part with kith or kin, 
She cannot join the funeral train, 
Her bumble lot no thought can win 
From them save that of cold disdain ; 
And careless Jack, who loved her well, 
No record made the truth to tell, 
And Jack is dead. 
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ANCIENT CHURCH LORE OF NEW ENGLAND. 


By Austin I. 


Among all the subjects of interest 
which attach themselves to the early 
history of New England, none is 
more interesting than that of the 
early church, with its quaint old cus- 
toms and regulations. 

When we behold the sanctuaries of 
to-day, in all their magnificence of 
style and architecture ; when we enter 
them and behold their richly carpeted 
floors, and their walls painted and 
frescoed all the brightness and 
glory of art; when we seat ourselves 
on soft cushions, in the centre, as it 
were, of a galaxy of beauty, and 
listen to the rich tones of cultivated 
voices, or hear the proud notes of 
the magnificent organ filling the 
church with a flood of harmony, do 
we recognize the religious privileges 
we enjoy at the present time? And 
may we not well spend a little time 
in contrasting them with those of our 
Puritan 


in 


forefathers, and, 
at the same time learn from them a 
in In 
those days the connection between 
the school-house and the church was 
very close. 


perhaps, 


lesson spiritual devotion? 


Education and religion 
It 
two 


hand in hand. 
to the 


standing side by side. 


went was not 


strange see buildings 
The meeting- 
house was the place of worship first 
of all, but it was the place for all 
town business, the rallying point for 
every loyal concern, the centre of all 
civil affairs. The magistrates often 
held court there. The whipping-post 
and the pillory were set up in its 
yard, and well to the front. The 
pound for cattle occupied a corner, 
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the school-house by its side, and 
behind all, on the green slope facing 
the east, they laid their friends to 
rest, when, weary of life, they fell 
asleep. 

The meeting-houses in those days 
were peculiar buildings, constructed 
according to the special needs of the 
place where They were 
usually built large enough to contain 
a good sized room below and several 
short galleries above. 
consisted of small diamond 
set in sashes of lead. 


located. 


The windows 
panes 
There were 
usually two entrances, one by which 
the ladies entered, and one for the 
men. The floors of some meeting- 
houses were first supplied with seats, 
and pews were afterward separately 
set up by individuals, as they ob- 
tained permission of the town. By 
this the interior came at 
length to present a singular appear- 


means 


ance. Some of the pews were large 


and some small; some square and 


some oblong; some with seats on 


three sides and some with a seat on 
with oak 
and some with large pine ones; and 


one side; some panels 
most of them surmounted by a little 
balustrade, of 
various patterns, according to the 
Most of 
the square pews had a chair in the 
centre, for the comfort of the old 
lady or gentleman, the master or 
mistress of the family, by whom it 
was occupied. 


with small columns 


taste of the proprietors. 


Usually one or two pews were ele- 
vated above the stairs in one corner 
near to the ceiling, and devoted ex- 
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pressly to the use of black people. 
The galleries often were extended 
on three sides, and supported by oak 
columns, and guarded by a turned 
balustrade. They were ascended by 
two flights of stairs, usually one in 
each corner of the south side. These 
galleries were furnished with long 
seats or benches. The pulpit com- 
monly stood on the north side of the 
house, and was often large and 
Many, however, had a desk 
in place of a pulpit. 


roomy. 


On the top of some of the meeting- 
houses enormous beams of oak, trav- 
ersing the roof in all directions, 
might be seen. The light from the 
diamond-shaped windows in the ga- 
bles shining down upon the great 
oak beams presented quite a_pict- 
uresque appearance. Others had an 
upper room where powder was com- 
monly stored,—this room being usu- 
ally designated as the ‘* powder- 
room.” As fires were never kindled 
in the early meeting-houses, it was 
considered the safest place to deposit 
such a dangerous article as powder. 
The sacredness of the place did not, 
however, allay the fears of the con- 
gregation, who left the house when- 
ever a thunder-shower occurred. 

Beneath the pulpit was the elders’ 
seat, and lower still the deacons’ 
seat. Usually a small bell bung in a 
small cupola, which was rung by a 
rope descending in the centre of the 
room below. 

At that time the introduction of a 
stove for the purpose of rendering 
the house comfortable during the 
winter months would probably have 
been regarded as an imputation upon 
the piety of the congregation. In- 
deed, warming the meeting-house is 
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quite a modern innovation, and with- 
in the memory of many people now 
living the little ‘* foot-stove” was 
considered as essential an element of 
a lady’s Sabbath paraphernalia as 
the muff and hymn-book. 

It will be noticed that what we 
give the name of church to to-day 
was then always designated as meet- 
ing-house. The first departure from 
the primitive simplicity of long seats, 
in the occupancy of which the sexes 
were not permitted to mingle, ap- 
peared in the erection of the square pen 
pew, with its open-work top, through 
which graceless urchins played at 
‘* bo-peep” with others as graceless as 
themselves, and its ** leaning-board ” 
and ‘* hinge-seats,” whose *‘ slam 
down” at the close of each prayer 
produced reports not dissimilar to 
the irregular musketry of undisci- 
plined militia. 
favored 


In these enclosures 
individuals gathered their 
families around theni, to the scandal, 
doubtless, of many envious spirits. 
Great importance in some places 
was given to ‘‘ seating the worship- 
pers,” and a committee was chosen to 
seat the married persons, and another 
committee the unmarried ones. They 
were usually seated according to the 
degrees of dignities which the hus- 
band had, the women being seated 
separate from the men, and also sepa- 
rated so that the unmarried might 
not crowd the married ones. In 
some places the highest pews brought 


£15, and the others gradually les- 
sened in value as they approached 
Although the mention of 
dignities may cause some to smile, 
yet substantially the same custom 
prevails in our day, certain seats in 
all our churches being deemed more 


the doors. 
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fashionable and more valuable than 
others. The system of seating the 
worshippers was in those days, how- 
ever, quite an art in itself, and in 
some towns the following system of 
seating by degrees was strictly ad- 
hered to: 

1. ** That every male be allowed 
one degree for every complete year 
of age he exceeds twenty-one.” 

2. ** That he be allowed for a cap- 
tain’s commission twelve degrees ; 
for a lieutenant’s, eight degrees ; and 
for an ensign’s, four degrees.” 

3. ** That he be allowed three de- 
grees for every shilling of real estate 
in his last parish tax, and one de- 
gree for every shilling for personal 
estate and faculty.” 

4. ** Every six degrees for estate 
and faculty of a parent alive, to 
make one degree among his sons, or, 
where there were no sons, among the 
daughters.” 

5. ** Every generation of prede- 
cessors, heretofore living in the town, 
to make one degree for every male 
descendant that was seated. That 
parentage be regarded no farther 
otherwise than to turn the scale be- 
tween competition for the same seat.” 

6. ** That taxes for polls of sons 
and servants shall give no advance- 
ment for masters or fathers, because 
such sons or servants have seats.” 


7. ** That no degree be allowed on 


account of any one’s predecessors 
having paid towards building the 


meeting-house, because it had fallen 
down, but for the continual repairs 
made.” 

8. “That some suitable abatement 
in degrees be made where it was well 
known that the person was greatly in 
debt.” 
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9. ** That the proprietor of land in 
any other parish shall be allowed as 
much as he would be if it lay in the 
parish; but if rented out, only one 
half as much.” 

10. ** Married women to be seated 
agreeable to the rank of their hus- 
bands, and widows in the same de- 
gree as though their husbands were 
living.” 

11. ** That the foremost magistrate 
seat (so called) shall be the highest 
in rank, and the other three in suc- 
cessive order.” 

12. ** That the next in rank shall 
be in the foremost of the front seats 
below, then the fore front seat in the 
front gallery, then the fore seat in 
the side gallery.” 

13. ** That the side seat below 
shall be for old men, the foremost 
first or highest, and the others in 
order.” 

14. ** That the seats behind the 
fore front seat below shall be for 
middle-aged men, according to their 
degree.” 

15. ** That the second or third 
seats in front and side galleries shall 
be for younger men, to rank alter- 
nately the second from the first and 
the third next.” 

A record was kept of each family 
and its respective degrees. This 
system seems to cover all except the 
black people, of whom there were a 
few kept in each town as slaves; 
but these probably ranked all alike, 
and occupied their corner seat uncon- 
cerned with such distinctions, and 
very likely enjoyed their seat fully 
as much as the rest. This system of 
seating by degrees had quite a dash. 
of the English custom in it, and we 


find it was discarded after a few 
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years, and no distinctions made or 
felt. 

The unsocial method of ‘seating 
the meeting” necessarily separated 
the heads of families from their chil- 
dren, who were placed on benches 
in the aisle or required to sit on the 
pulpit stairs. As might be expected, 
this arrangement was fruitful of dis- 
turbance, alike annoying to the min- 
ister and scandalous in the eyes of 
the devout. To remedy the evil 
the boys were given the back seats 
in the gallery, and a man set to 
keep an eye on them and to acquaint 
parents with any disturbance the first 
time, and the magistrate at the sec- 
ond offence. Nevertheless, ‘* boys 
would be boys” in those days as well 
as now, if we are to judge from the 
following, taken from the Salem rec- 
ords : 


“April 26th, 1673, It was ordered, 
That all ye boys of ye towne are and 
shall bee appointed to sitt upon ye three 
paire of staires in ye meeting-house on ye 
Lord’s day, and Wm. Lord is appointed 
to look to ye boyes yt sitt upon ye pulpit 
staires, and for ye other staires, Reuben 
Guppy is to look to and order soe many 
of ye boyes as may be convenient, and if 
any are unruly, to present their names as 
ye law directs.” 


The Sabbath was strictly kept in 


those days. In some places two 
men, called tithing-men, were ap- 


pointed to walk forth on the Sabbath, 
‘* and to take notice of such as lye at 
home or in the fields without giving 
good account thereof, and to take 
the names of such persons, and to 
present them to the magistrate, 
whereby they may be accordingly 
proceeded against.” As a badge of 
office these tithing-men carried a 
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black staff two feet long, tipped at 
one end with brass about three 
inches. In many towns a constable 
was stationed at each church door at 
the close of the sermon to allow none 
to go out till all the exercises were 
finished. In one or two towns we 
find that a constable was also ap- 
pointed to keep the dogs out of the 
meeting-house. 

Orders were, in some places, to fine 
all who denied gospel doctrine, or 
renounced the church, state, minis- 
try, and ordinances ; and who inter- 
rupted or opposed a minister in time 
of worship. If the offence was re- 
peated, they were to be fined more 
heavily, or stand two hours on a 
block of wood four feet high, with 
the inscription in capital letters on 
the breast, ‘‘ A Wanton Gospellor.” 

The office of first deacon was then 
considered of very great importance, 
the deacons considered as 
among the great men of the town. 
The office 


important 


being 


of sexton was peculiarly 
at this time. Besides 
keeping the key of the meeting- 
house, ringing the bell, sweeping and 
sanding the floor, etc., it was his 
peculiar duty to keep and, on the 
Sabbath, to The 
hour-glass, which the more conven- 
ient clock has displaced, was turned 
by him at the naming of the text in 
full view of the minister. 
pleted 


turn the glass. 


If he com- 
his discourse ** before the 
sands had all run out,” he was there- 
by admonished that he had not com- 
plied with the reasonable expecta- 
tions of his hearers, whether sleeping 
or waking, both classes having tacitly 
contracted for an hour’s enjoyment 
in their own peculiar way. If his 


zeal inclined him to go beyond the 
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standard measure, the turning of the 
glass by the faithful sexton reminded 
him that he was asking more of the 
patience of his hearers than they 
tacitly had agreed to give. Instances 
were not rare, however, when, in 
those days when long sermons were 
this age of 
dispatch, as has been facetiously re- 


less alarming than in 
marked, both preachers and hearers 
were well contented to take the sec- 
ond and even the third glass together. 
In compensation for his labors, the 
sexton usually received a peck of 
per annum 
this being as valuable as 
money, and more plentiful. 


corn from each house- 


holder, 


In some places it was customary 
during public services for a person to 
go about the meeting-house to wake 
the sleepers. He bore a long wand, 
on one end of which was a ball and 
on the other end a fox tail, and woe 
unto all who were caught napping. 
When he observed a man asleep, he 
hit him quite a gentle rap on the 
head with the knob; and roused the 
slumbering sensibilities of the women 
by drawing the brush slightly across 
their faces. 

The church service in those days 
usually consisted of three ‘* Pewter 
Tankards,” five ‘* Pewter Beakers,” 
two ** Pewter Platters,” a ‘* Pewter 
Basin” for baptisms, and a cloth for 
the communion table. 

Some of the hymn-books then in 
use were Sternhold and Hopkins’s, 
Ravenscraft’s, and Watts’s Hymns. 

The singing was condueted by one 
of the deacons, who officiated as chor- 
ister to the congregation. He read 
the hymn, line by line, and ** set the 
tune,” in which each member joined 


by rote, in key and measure not 
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always the most exact or harmonious. 
This method of singing gave way 
about 1774 to choir singing. Later 
the singing was to the accompani- 
ment of an orchestra, consisting of 
the 
size of the orchestra varying accord- 
ing to the musical talent of the town. 
On some old church books such items 


flutes, violins, and a_bass-viol, 


as these may be seen: 


“Voted £1-6s, to repair the bass-viol 
and the singers-seats.” 

“Voted—that the meetting-house be 
ceiled up to the wall plates, rabbitted, 
and the windows glazed.” 

“ Voted—that Mrs. ——— have liberty 
to make a convenient seat by the chief 
pillar,” ete. 

It appears that contributions were 
as necessary to church 
those days as at present. 


service in 

The cus- 
tom then was for the people to carry 
their offerings to the deacon, who sat 
in his pew close to the desk or pulpit 
and held a money-box in his hand, in 
which the people as they passed put 
their offerings,—some one shilling, 
some two shillings, and occasionally 
some wealthy member dropped in a 
half crown. The people, in order 
to do this with requisite decorum, 
marched two by two up one aisle and 
down another,—the magistrates first, 


then the elders, then the remain- 
ing congregation, the people from 
the galleries coming last. If was 


also customary to have a box put 
near the door to receive strangers’ 
money. In those days great atten- 
tion was duly given to the minister’s 
dignity. Weread of one minister’s 
being dismissed, because, in making a 
call, instead of entering the yard by 
the gate as a clergyman should do, 


he ** clambered over the rails of the 
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fence,” much to the lowering of the 
dignity of his profession. The cler- 
gymen, as a rule, were men who took 
enlarged views of their duties and 
responsibilities as pastors and citi- 
zens, and were usually dearly loved 
and respected. The dress of the 
clergy was black, and knee-breeches, 
cocked hats, and silver knee-buckles 
were much worn by the chief men of 
the times. 

In those days the Sabbath was 
strictly a day of sacred rest. Before 
sunset on Saturday the toils of the 
week were closed. The meat and 
vegetables were brought from the cel- 
lar and prepared, as far as possible, 
for the Sunday dinner; and when 
the Sabbath sun arose the stillness 
of the day was not permitted to be 
disturbed by unnecessary noise. No 
member of the family was excused 
from meeting except for sickness ; 
the Bible and religious books engaged 
the attention of each between the 
seasons of worship; rambling in the 
fields, riding for pleasure, and visits, 
except to the cemetery, were prohib- 
ited ; the children were ‘* catechised” 
and questioned concerning the ser- 
mon, and at an early hour retired to 
repose. They were a prayerful peo- 
ple, and there were but few dwellings 
in which a family altar was not to be 
found. 

Since then the times and customs 
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have completely changed. The “good- 
wife” and modest maiden no longer 
mount the tastefully trimmed pillion, 
as, at the church bell’s bidding, 
** good-man” and ‘‘ intended” con- 
vey them to the sanctuary. The jolt- 
ing-chair has yielded precedence to 
the chaise and carriage. The flow- 
ing wig and venerable cocked hat 
are among the things that were. The 
huckster’s stand and the portable 
‘* bar,” emitting its alcoholic fumes, 
have ceased to collect a motley group 
of patrons at the church door on 
ordination days, blending, as it were, 
pandemonium with paradise. Hoops 
and pattens, tunics and scarlet rid- 
ing-cloaks, ruffled bosoms and cuffs, 
knee-breeches and silver buckles, 
embroidered vests and neckties, pow- 
dered hair and cues, have all mir- 
rored the fashion of their times, and 
given place to the less stately, but 
perhaps not less graceful, costume of 
the present. 

The primitive churches have given 
place to noble and vast churches and 
cathedrals, but the religious church 
of preceding generations has doubt- 
less contributed essentially to the 
soundness of moral sentiment at the 
present day; and we owe it princi- 
pally to this that our New England 
institutions of religion are at this 
time, for the most part, liberally 
sustained. 
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SOME INDIAN NAMES. 


By How. Samuet Assotr Green, Boston. 


The Reverend John Wilson, first 
minister of Boston, owned two large 


tracts of land in what is now 
Merrimack, New Hampshire, but 
which then came within the limits 


of Massachusetts. Thev contained, 
both together, one thousand acres; 
and Mr. Wilson’s title was confirmed 
by the general court, at a session 
beginning on October 16, 1660. A 
grant was made to him during the 
summer of 1639, more than twenty 
years previously; but, 
“seuerall disappointments,” the land 


owing to 


had been neither surveyed nor se- 
lected. 

In the Suffolk registry of deeds 
there is a record of the sale of this 
land, on December 3, 1660, to Simon 
Lynde, a merchant of Boston; and 
as the description of the property 
mentions three 


Indian names, of 


which two are still in use, I make 
the following extract from the deed, 
in order to show their antiquity and 
to prolong their continued applica- 
tion: 


one thousand acres of land bee it more 
or lesse scittuated lying & being about 
tenn miles more or lesse from Groatten 
being laid out in two seuerall places (to 
witt) three hundred acres of meadow & 
vpland lying at or vpon pennechuck 


brooke neere South eggenocke Riuer 
bounded wt the wildernes & a pond 
lying towards the southwest Corner 


thereof and the bound tree marked w*t 
the Letter L and seuen hundred acres of 
meadow & vpland and entervaile scittuat 
lying & being about one mile & halfe 
Distant from the aforementioned three 
hundred acres of land vpon Southhea- 


ganock Riuer aforesajd the Riuer Run- 
ning thr® the Same and the place Called 
by the Indians Quo-qunna-pussackessa 
nay-noy bounded vpon the westward w 
the land or farme of Capt w™ Dauis of 
Boston easterly : 


(Suffolk Deeds, Liber LIT. page 449.) 


Both Pennichuck pond, in Hollis, 
New Hampshire, and Pennichuck 


brook, running from the pond into 
the Merrimack river and forming the 
boundary line between the city of 
Nashua and the town of Merrimack, 
keep one of these three names fa- 
miliar to the present generation. 
**South eggenocke” and ‘South- 
heaganock,”—different forms of the 
same word, —represent another of 
these names, which is now known as 
‘*Souhegan,” and applied to a well 
known river in Hillsborough county, 
New Hampshire. The name ‘ Quo- 
qunna-pussackessa nay-noy,” as giv- 
en in the deed, is written “quohquima- 
paskessa-nahnoy” in the general court 
records ; and these two forms of an 
Indian word are sufficiently similar to 
establish their identity. I am not 
aware that any trace of this name 
still survives in the geographical 
nomenclature of the neighborhood. 
The ** pond lying towards the south- 
west Corner” of the first parcel of 
land mentioned in the deed is Penni- 
chuck pond, and so called in the 
colonial records. 

names of Indian 
origin furnish now one of the few 
links in New England that connect 
modern times with the prehistoric 
period. In the absence of any cor- 


Geographical 
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rect standard either of pronunciation 
or spelling, which always character- 
izes an unwritten language, these 
words have been greatly distorted and 
changed, and thus have lost much of 
their original meaning, but their root 
generally remains. As the shards 


that lie scattered around the sites 
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of old Indian dwellings are eagerly 
picked up by the archaeologist for 
critical examination, so any frag- 
mentary about the Indian 
names of places are worth saving by 
the antiquary and scholar for their 
historical and philological value. 


facts 


WHITE LIES. 


By Heten Mar Bean. 


With languorous grace she sits within 


The window’s wide embrasure,— 
A dainty maid, with tawny hair, 
And eyes of purest azure. 


She holds a volume in her hand, 
And idly turns the pages, 

Uncaring, though the book contain 
The wisdom of the sages. 


Unmoved she hears the fire-bells ring 
With wild, discordant jangle, 

And ’neath the window, where she sits, 
The newsboys shout and wrangle. 


Hundreds have passed, gone up and down, 
And, though her fellow-creatures, 

No flush of interest or surprise 
Disturbs the pale, calm features. 


Not one of all that moving throng 
Can stir her heart’s pulsation 
One tiny throb, or light her eyes 

With ray of animation. 


She throws the musty book aside 
With gesture of refusal, 

As though its precious contents are 
Unworthy her perusal. 


Then lifts her eyes, with careless glance, 
When, through the long, curved lashes, 
Like tiny spark from smitten flint, 
A conscious gleam quick flashes, 
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And through her veins the eager blood 
A crimson torrent rushes, 

Staining her cheeks and forehead fair 
With waves of burning blushes. 


What is it that has thus disturbed 
My lady’s calm composure ? 

(’T is well there are no eyes to see 
Her heart’s complete disclosure.) 


Full two squares off she spies a form, 
Tall, straight, and well appointed. 

(It’s strange how very quick to see 
Are eyes with love anointed.) 


Soon, with all doubts and fears removed, 
Amidst the crowd, vast, surging, 

She sees him coming straight to her, 
With steps which need no urging. 


And now the inconsistent maid 
Ignores her sweet confession, 

And sinks upon her cushioned chair 
With perfect self-possession ; 


Picks up the old, discarded book, 
And slowly turns the pages, 

And reads, with thoughtful, earnest eyes, 
The wisdom of the sages. 


** Ah! is it you?” raising at last 
Those eyes of purest azure, 

In which he reads a mild surprise 
Instead of eager pleasure. 


” 


‘*T’m glad you ’ve come, 
In accents soft and lazy. 


she says to him 


‘*’ ve pored over this wise old book 
Until my mind ’s grown hazy. 


**T hoped ‘that something would occur 
To rouse me from inaction, 

I’m sure I welcome anything 

In the way of a distraction.” 
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The Battle of Bunker Hill. 


[From the Port Folio for March, 1818.} 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE BATTLE OF BUNKER HILL. 


Written for the Port Folio, at the request of the Editor, 


By H. Dearsorn, Mas. Gen. U. S. Army. 


On the 16th of June, 1775, it was 
determined that a fortified post should 
be established at or near Bunker’s 
Hill. A detachment of the army was 
ordered to advance early in the even- 
ing of that day, and commence the 
erection of a strong work on the 
heights in the rear of Charlestown, at 
that time called Breed’s Hill; but 
from its proximity to Bunker Hill the 
battle has taken its name from the 
latter eminence, which overlooks it. 

The work was commenced and car- 
ried on under the direction of such 
engineers as we were able to procure 
at that time. It was a square re- 
doubt, the curtains of which were 
about sixty or seventy feet in extent, 
with an intrenchment, or breast-work, 
extending fifty or sixty feet from 
the northern angle, towards Mystic 
river. 

In the course of the night the ram- 
parts had been raised to the height of 
six or seven feet, with a small ditch 
at their base, but it was yet in a 
rude and imperfect state. Being in 
full view from the northern heights of 
Boston, it was discovered by the ene- 
my as soon as day-light appeared, 
and a determination was immediately 
formed by General Gage for dislodg- 
ing our troops from this new and 


alarming position. Arrangements 


were promptly made for effecting this 
important object. The movements of 
the British troops, indicating an 
attack, were soon discovered ; in con- 
sequence of which, orders were imme- 
diately issued for the march of acon- 
siderable part of our army to rein- 
force the detachment at the redoubts 
on Breed’s Hill; but such was the im- 
perfect state of discipline, the want of 
knowledge in military science, and 
the deficiency of the materials of war, 
that the movement of the troops was 
extremely irregular and devoid of 
everything like concert, each regi- 
ment advancing according to the 
opinions, feelings, or caprice of its 
commander. 

Colonel Stark’s? regiment was 
quartered in Medford, distant about 
four miles from the point of anticipat- 
ed attack. It then consisted of thir- 
teen companies, and was probably 
the largest regiment in the army. 
About ten o’clock in the morning he 
received orders to march. The regi- 
ment being destitute of ammunition, 
it was formed in front of a house 
occupied as an arsenal, where each 
man received a gill cup full of powder, 
fifteen balls, and one flint. 

The several captains were then 
ordered to march their companies 
to their respective quarters, and make 


1 We append the author’s foot-note, as found in the Port Folio.—Ep. G. M. 
This distinguished veteran is still alive, in the ninety-first year of his age, and resides in the state of 


New Hampshire. 


He is one of the only three surviving general officers of the Revolutionary War. The 


other two are Maj. Gen. St. Clair, who lives in the interior of Pennsylvania, and Brig. Gen. Huntington, 


of Connecticut. 














up their powder and ball into cart- 
ridges with the greatest possible dis- 
patch. As there were scarcely two 
muskets in the company of equal cal- 
libre, it was necessary to reduce the 
size of the balls for many of them: 
and as but a small proportion of the 
men had cartridge boxes, the remain- 
der made use of powder horns and 
ball pouches. 

the 


action, 


After completing 
for 


necessary 
the 
ment formed, and marched about one 
When 
town Neck we found two regiments 


preparations regi- 


o'clock. it reached Charles- 
halted, in consequence of a heavy 
enfilading fire thrown across it, of 
round, bar, and chain shot, from the 
Lively frigate and floating batteries 
anchored in Charles river, and a float- 
ing battery lyiug in the river Mystic. 
Major M’Clary went forward, and ob- 
served to the commanders, if they did 
not intend to move on, he wished them 
to open and let our regiment pass: 
My 
company being in front, I marched by 


the latter was immediately done. 


the side of Colonel Stark, who mov- 
ing with a very deliberate pace, I sug- 
gested the propriety of quickening the 
march of the regiment, that it might 
sooner be relieved from the galling 
With a look 
peculiar to himself, he fixed his eyes 


cross fire of the enemy. 


me, and observed with 
‘» Dearborn, 


upon great 
Sresh 
man in action is worth ten fatigued 
, 


composure, one 


ones,” and continued to advance in 
the same cool and collected manner. 
When we reached the top of Bunker’s 
Hill, where General Putnam had taken 
his station, the regiment halted for a 
few moments for the rear to come up. 

Soon after, the enemy were discov- 
ered to have the 


landed on shore 
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of Morton’s point infront of Breed’s 
Hill, under cover of a tremendous fire 
of shot and shell from a battery 
on Copp’s Hill, in Boston, which had 
opened on the redoubt at day-break. 
Major-General Howe and Brigadier- 
General Pigot were the commanders 
of the British forces which first land- 
ed, consisting of four battalions of 
infantry, with a train of field artil- 
lery. They formed as they disem- 
barked, but remained in that position 
until they were reinforced by another 
detachment. 

At this moment the veteran and 
gallant Colonel Stark harangued his 
regiment in a short but animated 
address ; then directed them to give 
three cheers, and make a rapid move- 
ment to the rail fence which ran from 
the left, and about 40 vards in the 
rear, of the redoubt towards Mystic 
river. Part of the grass, having been 
recently cut, lay in windrows and 
Another fence 
was taken up, the rails run through 
the one in front, and the hay mown 


cocks on the fields. 


in the vicinity suspended upon them 
from the bottom to the top, which 
had the appearance of a breast-work, 
but was, in fact, no real cover to 
it however served as a de- 

the enemy. 
done by the direction of the ** com- 
mittee of safety,” of which William 


the men; 


ception on This was 


Winthrop, Esq., who then and now 
lives in Cambridge, was one, as he 
has within a few years informed me. 

At the moment our regiment was 
formed in the rear of the rail fence, 
with one other small regiment from 
New Hampshire, under the command 
of Colonel Reed, the fire commenced 
between the left wing of the Brit- 
ish commanded by General 


army 
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Howe, and the troops in the redoubt 
under Colonel Prescott, while a col- 
umn of the enemy was advancing 
on our left on the shore of Mystic 
river, with an evident intention of 
turning our left wing, and that vete- 
ran and most excellent regiment of 
Welsh fusileers, so distinguished for 
its gallant conduct in the battle of 
Minden, advanced in column directly 
on the rail fence, when within 80 or 
100 yards, deployed into line with 
the precision and firmness of troops 
on parade, and opened a brisk but 
regular fire by platoons, which was 
returned by a well directed, rapid, 
and fatal discharge from our whole 
line. 

The action soon became general 
and very heavy from right to left. 
In the course of ten or fifteen minutes 
the enemy gave way at all points, 
and retreated with great disorder, 
leaving a large number of dead and 
wounded on the field. 

The firing ceased for a_ short 
time, until the enemy again formed, 
advanced, and recommenced a spir- 
ited fire from his whole line. Sev- 
eral attempts were again made to 
turn our left, but the troops, having 
thrown up a slight stone wall on 
the bank of the river and laying 
down behind it, gave such a deadly 
fire as cut down almost every man 
of the party opposed to them; while 
the fire from the redoubt and the 
rail fence was so well directed and so 
fatal, especially to the British offi- 
cers, that the whole army was com- 
pelled a second time to retreat with 
precipitation and great confusion. 
At this time the ground occupied by 
the enemy was covered with his dead 
and wounded. Only a few small 
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detached parties again advanced, 
which kept up a distant ineffectual 
scattering fire, until a strong rein- 
forcement arrived from Boston, which 
advanced on a _ southern 
of the hill in the rear of Charles- 
town. When this column arrived 
opposite that angle of the redoubt 
which faced Charlestown, it wheeled 
by platoons to the right, and 
advanced directly upon the redoubt 
without firing a gun. 


declivity 


By this time 
our ammunition was exhausted. A 
few men only had a charge left. 

The advancing column made an 
attempt to carry the redoubt by 
assault, but at the first onset every 
man that mounted the parapet was 
cut down by the troops within, who 
had formed on the opposite side, 
not being prepared with 
to meet a charge. 

The column wavered for a moment, 
but soon formed again, 
forward movement was made with 
such spirit and intrepidity as to 
render the feeble efforts of a hand- 
ful of men, without the means of 
defence, unavailing, and they fled 
through an open space, in the rear of 
the redoubt, which had been left 
for a gate-way. At this moment the 
rear of the British column advanced 
round the angle of the redoubt and 
threw in a galling flank fire upon 
our troops as they rushed from it, 
which killed and wounded a greater 
number than had fallen before during 
the action. The whole of our line 
immediately after gave way, and 
retreated with rapidity and disorder 
towards Bunker Hill, carrying off 
as many of the wounded as _ pos- 
sible, so that only thirty-six or seven 
fell into the hands of the enemy, 


bayonets 


when a 
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among whom were Lt. Col. Parker 
and two or three other officers who 
fell in or near the redoubt. 

When the troops arrived at the 
summit of Bunker Hill, we found 
General Putnam with nearly as many 
men as had been engaged in the 
battle; notwithstanding 
measures had been taken for rein- 
forcing us, nor was there a shot fired 
to cover our retreat, or any 
ment made to check the advance 
of the enemy to this height, but, on 
the contrary, Gen. Putnam rode off, 
with a number of spades and pick- 
axes in his hands, and the troops 
that had remained with him inactive 
during the whole of the action, 
although within a few hundred yards 
of the battle-ground, and no obstacle 


which no 


move- 


to impede their movement but mus- 
ket balls. 

The whole of the troops now de- 
scended the north-western declivity of 
Bunker Hill, and recrossed the neck. 
Those of the New Hampshire line re- 
tired towards Winter Hill and the 
others on to Prospect Hill. 

Some slight works were 
up in the course of the evening: 
strong advance pickets were posted 
on the roads leading to Charlestown, 


thrown 


and the troops, anticipating an attack, 
rested on their arms. 

It is a most extraordinary fact 
that the British did not make a sin- 
gle charge during the battle, which, 
if attempted, would have been deci- 
sive and fatal to the Americans, as 
they did not carry into the field fifty 
bayonets. In my company there was 
but one. 

Soon after the commencement of 
the action a detachment from a Brit- 
ish force in Boston was landed in 


3°7 


Charlestown, and within a few mo- 
ments the whole town appeared in 
a blaze. A dense column of smoke 
rose to a great height, and there being 
a gentle breeze from the south-west, 
it bung like a thunder-cloud over 
the contending armies. A very few 
houses escaped the dreadful confla- 
gration of this devoted town. 

From similar mistakes, the fixed 
ammunition furnished for field pieces 
was calculated for guns of a larger 
calibre, which prevented the use of 
field artillery, on both sides. There 
From 
the ships of war and the large battery 
on Copp’s Hilla heavy cannonade 
was kept up upon our line and 
redoubt, from the commencement to 
the close of the action, and during 
the retreat, but with very little 
effect, except that of killing the 
brave Major Andrew M’Clary of Col. 
Stark’s regiment, soon after we re- 
tired from Bunker Hill. He was 
among the first officers of the army, 
possessing a sound judgment, of 
undaunted bravery, enterprising, 


was no cavalry in either army. 


ar- 
dent, and zealous both as a patriot 
and soldier. His loss was severely 
felt by his compatriots in arms, while 
his country was deprived of the ser- 


vices of oneof her most promising 


and distinguished champions of lib- 
erty. 

After leaving the field of battle, 
I met him and drank some spirit and 
water withhim. He animated 
and sanguine in the result of the con- 
flict for Independence, from the glo- 
rious display of valour which had 
distinguished his countrymen on that 
memorable day. 

He soon observed that the British 
troops on Bunker Hill appeared in 


was 
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motion, and he said would go and 
reconnoitre them, to see whether they 
were coming out over the neck, at the 
same time directing towards Charles- 
town. We were then at Tufts’ house 
near Ploughed Hill. 1 immediately 
made a forward movement to the po- 
sition he directed me to take, and 
halted while he proceeded to the old 
pound, which stood on the site now 
occupied as a tavern-house not far 
from the entrance tothe neck. After 
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he had satisfied himself that the ene- 
my did not intend to leave their 
strong posts on the heights, he was 
returning towards me, and, when with- 
in twelve or fifteen rods of where 
I stood, with my company, a random 
cannon shot from one of the frigates 
lying near where the centre of 
Craige’s bridge now is passed direct- 
ly through his body, and put to flight. 
one of the most heroic souls that ever 
animated man. 


[From the Boston Centinel.} 
GENERAL PUTNAM. 


LETTER FROM PRESIDENT ADAMS. 


The following letter from the ven- 
erable President Adams will lead to 
communications which will vindicate 
the fame of the veteran Gen. Putnam 
from the obloquy lately attempted to 
be cast over it, and may furnish im- 
portant facts in the history of the 
Revolution, of great interest to pos- 
terity. 

Quincy, June 19, 1818. 

Dear Sir: I have received your 
letter of the 16th inst. My letter to 
Col. Daniel Putnam, of the 5th, is at 
his and your disposal. 
lish any part of it, or the whole, at 
your discretion. 

I wish the young gentlemen of the 


You may pub- 


age would undertake an analytical 
investigation of the constitution of 
the army at Cambridge, and of the 
detachment from it to Bunker’s Hill 
and Breed’s Hill on the 16th and 17th 
of June. 

The army at Cambridge was not a 
national army, for there was no na- 
tion. It was not a United States 
army, for there were no United States. 
It was not an army of United Colo- 


nies, for if it could be said in any 
sense that the colonies were united, 
the centre of their union, the con- 
gress at Philadelphia, had not adopted 
nor acknowledged the army at Cam- 
bridge. It was not a New England 
army, for New England had not asso- 
ciated. New England had no legal 
legislature, nor any common execu- 
tive authority, even upon the prin- 
ciples of original authority, or even 
of original power in the people. 
Massachusetts had her army, Con- 
necticut. her army, New Hampshire 
her army, and Rhode Island her 
army. These four armies met at 
Cambridge, and imprisoned the Brit- 
ish army in Boston. But who was 
the sovereign of this united or rather 
congregated army, and who its com- 
mander-in-chief? It had none. Put- 
nam, Poor, and Greene were as in- 
dependent of Ward as Ward was of 
them. None of them but Ward was 
subject to the orders of the Massa- 
chusetts provincial congress. I de- 
sire to know from whom Putnam re- 
ceived his commission, and from 
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whom Poor received his commission ? 
And I pray let the commissions of 
Ward, Putnam, Poor, and Greene be 
all produced. 

Where are the orders for taking 
possession of the heights of Charles- 
town? Who gave these orders? The 
Massachusetts provincial congress? 
No; they could give no orders but 
to Gen. Ward, who could give no 
orders to Putnam, Poor, or Greene. 
Were those orders given by a com- 
mittee of the Massachusetts provin- 
cial congress? But what authority 
had that committee? The whole en- 
terprise in Charlestown must have 
been a volunteer enterprise, as the 
army at Cambridge was a volunteer 
army. 

Who was the first officer of Massa- 
chusetts on Bunker’s Hill, or Breed’s 
Hill? I have always understood he 
was Colonel Pomeroy, or General 
Colonel Prescott might be 
determined, persevering, 
efficient officer of Massachu- 
setts, but Pomeroy was certainly his 
superior in command. 

But what authority had Putnam to 
command Pomeroy or Prescott? He 
offered to submit to Warren. Jam 
confident the result will be to the hon- 
our of Putnam both as a statesman 
and I should be glad to 
know by what authority Gerrish was 
vashiered? Was it by the provincial 
congress that he was prosecuted, tried, 
and condemned? 


Pomeroy. 
the 
and 


most 


warriour. 


General Washing- 
ton could not order his trial, for he 
had no authority over him. But, sir, 
I must suppress a thousand questions, 
and conclude 
servant, 


myself your humble 


JOHN ADAMS. 
Geo. Brinley, Esq. 
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Letrer From Revuspen Kemp. 

An able writer in the Boston Cen- 
tinel has undertaken in a series of 
numbers to refute the charge of cow- 
ardice brought against this distin- 
guished hero and friend of the Rev- 
olution by Gen. Dearborn. Among 
other depositions given in the 4th 
number of the series is the following 
from the lips of one of the soldiers 
actually belonging to and fighting in 
the same ranks with Gen. Dearborn. 

** Reuben Kemp, now of Brooklyn, 
in Connecticut, but formerly of Goffs- 
town, State of New Hampshire, de- 
poseth on oath, that in 1775 he was 
a soldier in Capt. Samuel Richards’ 
company and Col. Stark’s (Dear- 
born’s) regiment ;—being quartered 
at Mystic, on the 17th of June, an 
alarm was given, and the regiment 
ordered to parade at the Colonel’s 
quarters, when ammunition was dis- 
tributed, namely, ten bullets and a 
gill cup of powder. We sorted our 
bullets as well as we could, and 
marched to Charlestown neck. After 
we arrived at the high ground over 
the neck, we were ordered to parade 
our packs and guns, and put sentries 
over them. Here we were furnished 
with intrenching tools and began to 
throw up a breastwork, but we had 
not been more than ten or fifteen 
at work before the 
beat, and we marched 
diately. 


minutes drums 


were imme- 
An officer whom I had 
never seen [he was in the condition of 
Dearborn and all Stark's troops who 
had never seen Putnam], and whom 
they called General Putnam, seemed 
to have the ordering of things. He 
charged the men not to fire till the 
enemy came close to the works, and 
then to take good aim and make 
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every shot kill a man. But there 
were a few pieces discharged before 
the order was given to fire. General 
Putnam appeared very angry, and 
passed along the lines quickly, with 
his sword drawn, and threatened to 
stab any man that fired without order. 
The enemy kept firing as they ad- 
vanced, and when they had got 
pretty near the works we were or- 
dered to take good aim and fire. Af 
this time General Putnam was con- 
stantly passing backward and for- 
ward from right to left, telling us the 
day was our own if we would stick to 
it; and it was not many minutes be- 
fore the enemy began to retreat.” 





Hon. Fesse Fohnson. 


Upon being questioned whether he 
had afterwards known Putnam, and 
recognized him to be the same officer 
who so gallantly distinguished him- 
self, he said,— 

‘*T saw him often after, for he 
commanded on Prospect Hill, and I 
knew him to be the same that was in 
the fight. 

(Signed) REUBEN KEMP.” 

Sworn to before John Parish, Jus- 
tice of the Peace. 


Pray where was Capt. Dearborn 
that he could neither see this gallant 
officer, nor hear his orders to Dear- 
born’s own regiment? 


HON. JESSE JOHNSON, 


By W. A. WALLACE. 


Hon. Jesse Johnson was the eldest 
son of Jesse Johnson, of Hampstead. 
He was born in Hampstead in 1762. 
His father purchased land in Enfield 
in 1778, and within a few years be- 
came the owner of nearly one fourth 
of the township. In 
junior, then in his seventeenth year, 
walked from Hampstead, by blazed 
paths, through the forests to Enfield, 
to aid his father in caring for and 
At the age of 
twenty-two he was appointed a justice 


1779, Jesse, 


clearing up his lands. 


of the peace, and held the office dur- 
ing the remaining thirty-two years of 
his life; was proprietors’ clerk thirty 
years; one of the town’s early sur- 
veyors ; representative in the legis- 
lature; judge of probate; judge of 
the court of common pleas; and in 
1812 was the nominee of his party for 


congress. He was delegate to the 
constitutional convention of 1792 
from the classed towns of Canaan 
and Enfield. Queries have been raised 
as to the purport of the instructions 
given him upon his election by the 
people. We cannot learn that he was 
instructed in reference to his action 
in the convention, and it is doubtful 
if any were given. A man 80 con- 
stantly in the employ of the town, 
and who was raised from one office to 
another without intermission,—whose 
character was thoroughly understood 
and held in honor and respect by his 
fellow-citizens for so many vears,— 
would hardly need instructions from 
those who sent him to the constitu- 
tional convention. 

He died September 16, 1816, aged 
54 years. 
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A REMARKABLE HISTORY. 


It is doubtless known to many of 
the readers of the Granite Monta- 
Lr, that Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., of Boston, have been for several 
years publishing an unusually full 
and elaborate ‘* Narrative and Criti- 
cal History of America.” It may be 
that some of them do not realize how 
important a work this is, and as we 
are confident that they will be glad 
to learn about it, we reproduce below 
a very careful and discriminating pa- 
per which recently appeared in the 
New York Evening Post. It relates 
almost exclusively to the first volume, 
which appeared a few months since, 
its publication having been postponed 
until six other volumes had been is- 
sued, so that the editor might avail 
himself of important researches only 
What 
the critic says of this volume is vir- 
tually true of all. 


completed a short time ago. 


In presence of a book like this, the 
seventh issue in the important series 
to which it belongs, the critic finds it 
difficult to remain faithful to his du- 
ties as a ‘‘critic.”” There is so much 
to laud, and so little to animadvert 
upon, that he feels himself exposed 
Of 
course no man is ever completely sat- 


to the reproach of partiality. 


isfied by the work of any other man, 
and the first thing one does, in exam- 
ining the doings of somebody else, is 
to try and find out wherein that some- 
body ‘* seems” to display less knowl- 
edge, less experience, less depth, than 
he—the critic—might have displayed 
under similar circumstances and in 
face of the same exigencies. But it 


must be said of the work which Mr. 
Winsor has undertaken, that he has 
left less room for fault-finding of this 
narrow kind than any one who ever 
trod the difficult path 
American histery. 

It is natural that the bibliographi- 
cal introduction should be furnished 
by the editor himself, since nobody 
was better fitted than he to give an 
idea of the Americana extant in libra- 
ries. 


of ancient 


It is pleasant to read the praise 
which he accords to Mr. H. H. Ban- 
croft as a collector of sources. What- 
ever may be one’s opinion in regard 
to the use which Mr. Bancroft has 
made of these sources—whether his 
own conclusion suit us or not—the 
mere fact that he has gathered and 
stored them should entitle him to our 
lasting gratitude. Nobody has ever 
paid a higher tribute to Mr. Bancroft 
on this score than Mr. Winsor, and 
nobody was better fitted to do it. 
It is somewhat regrettable, however, 
that the list of libraries rich in Amer- 
icana does not extend beyond the 
United States. The libraries in Mex- 
ico, for instance, like the Biblioteca 
Nacional, and the private libraries of 
Don Joaquin Garcia Icazbalceta, José 
Maria Agreda, and of the Cura of 
Amecameca, Fortino Hipolito Vera, 
contain rare treasures. 

The paper on ‘* The Early Descrip- 
tions of America,” also by Mr. Win- 
sor, is an admirable piece of work. 
Beautifully and appropriately illus- 
trated, and supplied with bibliographic 
notes of the highest importance, it is 
without parallel as yet for fulness 
and careful criticism of sources. The 
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reader is made acquainted, in a man- 
ner as scientific as it is vivid, with 
the development of literature pertain- 
ing to the New World in the earliest 
times. It is the best existing guide 
to preparatory studies in American 
history—studies which, to our great 
regret be it said, have been until now 
largely neglected. 

After these two introductions, fol- 
lows the chapter on “The Geographical 
Knowledge of the Ancients Consid- 
ered in Relation to the Discovery of 
America.” Mr. W. H. Tillinghast, 
to whom this chapter has been com- 
mitted, exhausts the subject so far 
as is now possible. Splendid copies 
of almost forgotten maps accompany 
the article, and the Atlantis tale, the 
legends of Saint Brandan and Saint 
McLeod or Malo, as well as the ques- 
tion of the mythical island Antillia 
with its seven cities, are very thor- 
oughly ventilated. It strikes us, how- 
ever, that, in regard to this kind of 
myths and hypotheses, the author 
might profitably have consulted the 
second edition of Garcia’s ‘* Origen 
de los Indios,” so largely amplified 
and tranformed by its editor, Andres 
Gonzalez Barcia. Not only would he 
have found therein references to num- 
berless speculations concerning the 
origin of the Indians which are to-day 
lost sight of, but he would have met 
with notices of manuscript sources 
extant at the time. He, perhaps, 
also passes too lightly over the “ mon- 
tagna bruna” of Dante. It should 
not be forgotten that this allusion 
may stand in the same light as the 
remarkable passage,— 

** All’ altro polo, e vidi quatro stelle; 
and that, while the latter appears 
prophetic in regard to the subsequent 
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discovery of the Southern Cross, the 
former may be equally so with respect 
to a geographical fact. In all these 
legends and myths there is probably 
a diminutive grain of truth, and when- 
ever they show an exceptional per- 
sistence, it is a sign that we cannot 
absolutely discard them. Among the 
elder descriptions of the earth we 
miss the one given in 1825 A. D., by 
the Irish monk Dicuil, under the title 
‘**De Mensura Orbis Terre.” This 
little book (printed with an elaborate 
commentary by Letronne in 1814) is 
not a ‘* first-band ” source ; still, it is 
valuable, and the more so because it 
contains the positive statement that 
Irish monks had gone to Iveland prior 
to the year 800. 
i, 6.) 

In ‘* Precolumbian Explorations,” 
Mr. Winsor gives a résumé, accom- 
panied by the usual abundance of 
notes and bibliography. He, too, is 
silent on the subject of Dicuil, and 
does not mention among the sources 
the valuable book of Christoph Fried- 


(See cap. vii, par. 


rich Muenter, ‘* Kirchengeschichte 
von Daenemark und Norwegen.” 
That author gives, among other 


things, on p. 576 of vol. i, the text 
of the bull of Pope Gregory IV, 
wherein the words ** Gronandan— 
Islandon,” etc., occur. It is needless 
to insist upon the general excellency 
of Mr. Winsor’s monograph, by the 
side of which such slight omissions 
are truly insignificant. The cartog- 
raphy of Greenland is a masterpiece. 

Chapter iii, on ** Mexico and Cen- 
tral America,” is a very careful re- 
view by the editor of what has been 
written and suggested as to the past 
of the Mexican and Central American 
tribes. He is wisely non-committal 





e 
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in regard to the differences of opinion 
concerning the stage of culture of 
these tribes at the time of the con- 
quest and previously. It is not so 
much au historical as a purely ethno- 
logical question. The two “schools” 
that have arisen since Morgan’s first 
radical but necessary efforts, are dis- 
tinguished from each other especially 
by the methods of research. The 
“men of Morgan,” as H. H. Bancroft 
calls them, claim that ethnological 
study will enable us to reéstablish the 
original condition of the Indian any- 
where ; and some even go so far as to 
assert that ethnological research will 
prove a very useful check on the 
statements of Spanish chroniclers, 
whose testimony they do not reject, 
but regard as reliable in many cases, 
provided a just and careful scrutiny 
precedes their use. In this consists 
the fundamental divergence of the 
two groups. The others separate 
documentary study from ethnology 
altogether, and even frequently fail 
to apply the most simple rules of crit- 
icism to the study of sources. But 
history can no longer be divorced 
from ethnology, especially in America, 
where the types of primitive mankind 
are still found, and may be investi- 
gated with comparative ease. 

The monograph on ‘* The Inca 
Civilization of Peru,” by Mr. Clem- 
ents R. Markham, suffers to some ex- 
tent from want of ethnological data. 
Hardly any part of the American 
continent is so neglected by ethnolo- 
gists as Peru and Bolivia, and there 
is no section of the western world 
where studies like those initiated by 
Morgan, Powell, and Cushing, upon 
existing tribes, are more needed, and 
would, at the same time, be more 


profitable. Our knowledge of ancient 
Peru and the adjoining regions is as 
yet wholly based upon books and 
ruins, with but the slightest sprink- 
ling of observations casually made 
upon the natives. 

Dr. George E. Ellis’s ** The Red 
Indian of North America in Contact 
with the French and English” will 
surprise nobody who has read his 
book on **The Red Man and the 
White Man in North America.” Still, 
there is some improvement upon the 
latter in the short essay embodied in 
Mr. Winsor’s volume. But lack of 
practical acquaintance with Indian 
nature is here also the great draw- 
back. 

In chapter vi, ‘‘ The Prehistoric 
Archeology of North America,” Prof. 
Henry W. Haynes has undertaken a 
very intricate, delicate, and difficult 
task, but the manner in which he has 
fulfilled it is certainly worthy of the 
book in which it appears. To give 
anything like a detailed sketch of his 
valuable paper would go beyond the 
limits of areview. Very cautious and 
guarded, Prof. Haynes has handled 
this subject with as much tact as 
learning, keeping aloof from any haz- 
ardous speculation of his own, giving 
due credit to every one for what he 
has said or done, and thus in each 
case throwing the responsibility where 
it properly belongs. 

His monograph is a fit transition 
from preceding ones to the interest- 
ing essay by Mr. Winsor on ‘* The 
Progress of Opinion Respecting the 
Origin and Antiquity of Man in 
America.” In this the editor pro- 
ceeds, in his calm, dispassionate, and 
objective manner, to exbibit the course 
taken by public and learned opinion 
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regarding the origin of the Indians of 
America. It is in keeping with his 
previous monographs. But we fear 
he has done injustice to old Father 
Garcia when he says,—* He goes over 
the supposed navigations of the Phe- 
the identity of Peru with 
Solomon’s Ophir, and the chances 
of African, Roman, and Jewish mi- 


nicians, 


grations, only to reject them all, and 
to favor a coming of Tartars and 
Chinese.” By referring to chapter 
xxv, book 4, of the second edition, it 
becomes plain that Garcia favors, in 
fact, hardly any theory in particular, 
but admits that there is a likelihood 
in each and absolute certainty in 
none. In this respect the old Do- 
minican has set an example that 
might have profited a great many of 
his successors, among whom he has 
had not a few detractors. 

Lastly, there is again a_ bibli- 
ography, a sketch of archeological 
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museums and magazines, and a con- 
densed paper on the ** Myths and Re- 
All three 
are by Mr. Winsor, and breathe the 


ligions of the Aborigines.” 


spirit of learning, research, and honest 
characterize his and 
most of the other papers. 


criticism which 
In short, 
sincere gratitude is due to Mr. Winsor 
for this valuable and in many respects 
model publication, which to the sci- 
entists is indispensable, and to the in- 
telligent general reader an ornament 
and a priceless guide. We will add but 
one word, in regard to the illustra- 
tions: they are all ‘*to the point,” 
and useful accompaniments of the 
text. The of title- 
pages are excellent, and the copies 
Like the pre- 
ceding volumes, this one has a special 
index, and a general index is prom- 
ised in connection with the eighth 
and final volume. 


reproductions 


of ancient maps also. 


THE REBELLION. 


The N. H. Adjutant-General’s re- 
ports for 1865, 1866, and 1868 contain 
a very full record of the military his- 
tory of New Hampshire, not only dur- 
ing the war for the Union, but 
through all the earlier wars in which, 
as province or state, New Hampshire 
part. From 
biographical 


has taken an active 
these volumes a few 
facts in regard to those heroes who 
suffered or died for their country dur- 
ing the Rebellion have been taken. 


Lieut.-Colonel Jostan I. Ptiimp- 
ton, of the Third Regiment N. H. 
V., was born in West Cambridge, 
Mass., December 27, 1825. By trade 


he was a cabinet-maker, and for many 
years was employed in finishing 
pianos. In 1857, he purchased a 
farm on the Souhegan river, in Mil- 
ford, and settled there with his 
family. At the commencement of 
hostilities, in 1861, he volunteered 
his services, and was appointed a 
recruiting officer by the state authori- 
ties. He soon raised a full company, 
which was assigned to the Third 
Regiment ; and August 22, 1861, he 
was commissioned captain. He was 
promoted to Major, June 27, 1862, 
and to lieutenant-colonel, April 6, 
1864. He was killed at the battle of 
Deep Run, Virginia, August 


16, 
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1864, being shot through the heart. 
‘* At the moment he fell, he was in 
the most advanced position of our 
forces, and was actively engaged in 
moving his command in order, and in 
rallying and in encouraging his men.” 
His remains rest in Milford. 


Colonel Louts BELL, of the Fourth 
Regiment, son of Gen. Samuel Bell, 
was born in Chester, March 8, 1837; 
fitted for college at Derry; graduat- 
ed at Brown University in 1853; read 
law in Charlestown and Manchester ; 
was admitted to the bar; and settled 


in Farmington. In 1860 he was 
solicitor for Strafford county. He 
was commissioned, April 30, 1861, 


captain of Company A, First Regi- 
ment; and was mustered out August 
9, 1861. He was 
September 3, 1861, lieutenant-col- 
onel of the Fourth, and, May 16, 
1862, was promoted to Colonel. He 
commanded a brigade at the siege, on 
Morris Island, of Forts Wagner and 
Gregg, in 1863. 


commissioned 


In the spring of 1864 he joined 
the Army of the Potomac, and com- 
manded a brigade until his death. 
For some time he commanded a divi- 
sion in the Army of the James. In 
the expedition against Fort Fisher, 
Colonel Bell received a bullet wound 
through the lungs, January 15, 1864, 
and died the nextday. His commis- 
sion of brevet-brigadier general ar- 
rived the day he was wounded. He 
was buried in Chester. 

Colonel Louis Bell was the brother 
of U S. Senator James Bell, and of 
Chief-Justice Samuel Dana Bell. 
He married the daughter of Rev. Dr. 
Nathaniel Bouton. As a lawyer, he 
** possessed quick decision, sincerity, 


Rebellion. 
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and uprightness of character; as a 
soldier, he was fearless and accom- 
plished.” 


Major Cuartes W. Sawyer, of 
the Fourth, son of Hon. Thomas E. 
Sawyer, of Dover, was born May 19, 
1832. He was engaged in business 
in Manchester and Boston for a num- 
ber of years before the war, being 
chosen a representative to the Mas- 
1860. He 
volunteered ; and was commissioned 
Goodwin as first 
lieutenant of Company B, First Reg- 
iment N. H. V. He recruited Com- 
pany A, of the Fourth, and was com- 
missioned captain, Sept. 20, 1861. 
He was promoted to Major, Decem- 
ber 1, 1863. He was mortally 
wounded May 16, 1864, at Drury’s 
Bluff, and died June 22. 

He was a strict disciplinarian, firm 
yet generous, kind to his men, 
thoughtful of their welfare, respected 
and loved by them. He was an ar- 
dent and devoted patriot. 


sachusetts legislature in 


by Governor 


Lieutenant-Colonel Henry H. 
Pearson, of the Sixth, was a student 
at Phillips Exeter Academy in 1861. 
He was born in Newport, Ill., Feb. 
26, 1840. When the flag was insult- 
ed at Fort Sumter, he left Exeter 
for the seat of war, where he volun- 
teered, and served until after the bat- 
tle of Bull Run. In the fall he re- 
turned Hampshire, raised 
Company C of the Sixth, and was 
commissioned captain, Nov. 30, 
1861. He was promoted to lieuten- 
ant-colonel, October 15, 1862; and 
was shot through the head, May 26, 
1864, about 12 miles from Richmond, 
Va. He was buried on the banks of 
the North Anna. 


to New 
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DAVIS CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION. 


This celebration was held on Sep- 
tember 4, 1889. in the town of War- 
ner, at the grove on the Davis Cen- 
tennial Hill, about two miles west 
from Warner depot, on the road to 
Henniker. The day was all that 
could be desired; there was a light 
south wind that made the grove de- 
lightfully cool and pleasant. Nearly 
three hundred people were present 
from different parts of New England. 
The forenoon was devoted to the 
interchange of greetings and sociabil- 
ity. At 12 o’clock all partook of a 
lunch furnished by Mr. and Mrs. 
Davis. 

At 1 o’clock the meeting was called 
to order by S. W. Shattuck, who 
briefly stated the object of the gath- 
ering. After prayer by Rev. Robert 
Bennett, and the singing of an an- 
them by Charles F. Davis and wife, 
and their daughters, Ida C., Marion, 
and Sadie, the chairman introduced 
Major Samuel Davis as president of 
the day, who made some interesting 
remarks appropriate to the occasion. 

F. Evans Davis was then called 
upon, who briefly thanked the audi- 
ence for the attendance, and regard 
for the Davis family, after which an 
historical address was delivered by 
A. P. Davis, Esq.; recitation, by 
Sadie Davis; music, by Ida C. and 
Marion Davis; poem, by Dr. J. M. 
Rix ; essay, by Esther A. Shattuck ; 
music; remarks by Rev. A. E. Hall; 
remarks by Charles F. Davis, Esq. ; 
song by Sadie Davis; remarks by 
Rev. Robert Bennett, B. F. Heath, 
Esq., Dr. J. R. Cogswell, S. C. Pat- 


tee, Esq., and others; music and 
benediction. 

On the platform were John Shep- 
ard Davis, Esq., of Bradford Pond, 
who is in the 87th year of his age, 
and Sargent Badger, Esq., who is iti 
his 83d year. They were both look- 
ing well and hearty. 

At the conclusion of the exercises 
in the grove, the whole party, under 
the leadership of Dr. J. M. Rix and 
Miss Sadie Davis, marched to the 
brow of the hill, where a flag had 
been thrown to the breeze. After 
saluting the flag with three hearty 
cheers, the hill was dedicated by pil- 
ing up rocks by the people, and drop- 
ping a spray of evergreen by Sadie 
Davis. The celebration ended with 
the singing by the assembly of “Amer- 
ca” and ** Old Hundred.” 


ADDRESS BY A. P. DAVIS, ESQ. 


Mr. President: It has been the im- 
memorial custom of men in all stages 
of civilization to celebrate the occur- 
rence of notable events in their his- 
tory. The Jews, the tribes of the 
desert, the North American Indians, 
white, black, and red men, the world 
over, under all conditions of intellect- 
ual development and growth, from 
the lowest to the highest, all have 
their jubilees and centennial celebra- 
tions. Americans celebrate annually 
the event of the 4th of July, 1776. 
As a nation, we have just finished a 
series of imposing centennial cele- 
brations, beginning with the Centen- 
nial of 1876, the Surrender of Corn- 
wallis in 1883, and ending with the 
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celebration of the Inauguration of 
Washington, in April, 1889. In the 
light of such precedents, we meet to- 
day to celebrate an important local 
and family event in Warner. 

In accepting the invitation of our 
host to address you on this occasion, 
commemorative of the event we cele- 
brate, I have thought it most appro- 
priate to answer, as well “as I can, 
the inquiry which is constantly in 
the minds of the descendants of the 


original settlers of Warner, Who 
were they, what were they, and 
where did they originate? He was 


a true philosopher who said, ** The 
greatest study of man is man.” To 
us, who point with pride to our noble 
Pilgrim ancestry, and the noble men 
who, with indomitable courage, more 
than a century ago, brought civiliza- 
tion into this then an unbroken wilder- 
ness, the study of those men should 
be our greatest pleasure. 

In order to impart information and 
better answer the inquiries suggested, 
I have explored records and tradi- 
tions and all known sources of infor- 
mation relating to family histories, 
and realize as never before the force 
of the observation of Plutarch, when 
he said, ‘* The family historian who 
attempts to trace the line of descent 
through centuries, will find himself 
finally lost in the shadowy uncer- 
tainties of tradition.” This being the 
first event of the kind intended to 
commemorate the settlement of any 
distinctive family in Warner, and in- 
cidentally the settlement of the town 
itself, which began over one hundred 
and fifty years ago, I have thought 
the importance of the event and its 
infrequency, from a historical point 
of view, would warrant me in present- 
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ing the result of my research some- 
what at length, possibly tediously so 
to some. 

We celebrate to-day the fact that 
one hundred years have passed since 
Francis Davis, on the llth day of 
July, 1789, brought his family upen 
this tract of land and made it his 
home. This town was almost unin- 
habited, and was substantially a wil- 
derness, only broken here and there 
by settlers’ clearings, when, in 1787, 
Francis Davis bought of his uncle, 
Gideon Davis, for less than one hun- 
dred dollars, and began to clear and 
make productive, these broad and fer- 
tile acres, the title to which has ever 
since been in his family. 

If there is a race of men who have 
made an ineffaceable and sublime rec- 
ord upon the pages of history, it was 
the Pilgrims, who with courage that 
knew no discouragement, zeal that 
knew no abatement, and faith as 
sublime as the heavens are high, 
founded New England in a wilder- 
ness; and their sons, who, actuated 
by the same lofty courage, zeal, and 
faith, left the sea-coast towns, and, 
in the interior of a state so forbid- 
ding as was New Hampshire, cut out 
of the forest and rescued from a state 
of nature a soil so unpromising and 
unpropitious as was this, when on 
that llth day of July, the young 
wife of Francis Davis, 
children in her arms, 


with two 
rode on the 
back of a horse, upon this hill over- 
looking this deep valley at her feet, 
with the Mink Hills towering above 
her at the west, and Kearsarge stand- 
ing a grim, barren sentinel, at the 
North, to take up her home in a log 
cabin, whose open door welcomed her 
and her young husband to the trials 
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and hardships of pioneer life. This 
picture is that of one hundred other 
families, who, between 1750 and 1800, 
came to Warner as pioneer settlers. 

To know the early history of those 
brave men who cleared this town of 
the original forest, who built the hun- 
dreds of miles of roads and the 
thousands of miles of stone wall, and 
founded here a community as rugged 
and honest as their ancestors were 
noble and courageous, bas been with 
me more or less a study for several 
years. It was the same _ interest 
which led Gov. Harriman to preface 
the history of those first settlers in 
his ** History of Warner” as follows : 
‘+ A peculiar interest attaches to those 
who happen to have been the first 
settlers in any town or place. We 
naturally desire to know who they 
were, where they came from, and how 
they fared.” An interest in one’s 
ancestry is common to all intelligent 
people. A man without pride of an- 
cestry is like John Randolph’s mule, 
that had no ancestry and would have 
no posterity. 

The early genealogical history of 
the one hundred families who com- 
prised the first settlers of Warner is 
more one of tradition than of well 
authenticated record. Our Warner 
settlers were poor men, and sons of 
the sturdy race of men who followed 
in the wake of the Mayflower, across 
a trackless ocean, to enjoy in Amer- 
ica the rights of conscience which 
were denied them at home. They 
came here during the giant political 
upheaval in England, which sent 
Charles to the scaffold and made 
Cromwell a king. It is to be remem- 
bered always, that our New England 
progenitors, as a whole, were the poor 
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men of England. They did not find 
their origin with the aristocratic fam- 
ilies of the world, and so their sympa- 
thies, during the civil war which 
shook the throne of England as 
never before, were with Cromwell 
and his pious soldiery. As a late 
English historian well says,—** Dur- 
ing the civil war in England, which 
resulted in the subversion of mon- 
archy, the Puritan colonists of New 
England, as might have been expect- 
ed from their well known republican 
principles, were attached to the cause 
of Parliament and of Cromwell, while 
Virginia adhered to royalty.” 

The men who followed Cromwell 
and the leaders of the Mayflower par- 
ty, and their sons who settled War- 
ner, had no bigoted aristocratic fam- 
ilies back of them. Their family rec- 
ords were to be made. They were 
poor, and had little time to think of 
their ancestors, while starvation in 
Warner forests stared them in the 
face, unless every moment was de- 
voted to the most diligent physical 
labor. So they left little record evi- 
dence by which we can satisfy our- 
selves as to who they were, what they 
were, and where they originated. 

The early genealogical history of 
the Davis family—as that branch of it 
more especially represented here to- 
day by the descendants of the five 
Davis settlers, who between 1762 and 
1790 settled in Warner—is more or 
less shrouded in the uncertainties of 
tradition, for there is little reliable 
record evidence on which to base con- 
clusions. The story, as it has passed 
from father to son during the nearly 
ten generations that have appeared 
and passed off the stage of life since 
the settlement of New England 
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began, is conflicting, for each branch 
of the original family has a some- 
what different tradition. 
these 


I give you 
several traditions, with such 
substantial ‘evidence in favor of each 
as the most diligent effort and labor 
can almost from 


allowing every one the 


rescue oblivion, 
liberty of 
choice of uncertainties. 

the family of Captain 
Francis Davis, the pioneer settler of 
Warner, and its first citizen during 
the Revolutionary War, and until he 
died in 1784, and therefore entitled 
to great weight, is, that Philip Davis, 
born in 1626, and son of Philip, born 
about 1590, in 1638 left South Hamp- 
ton, England, in the ship Confidence, 
John Johnson, master, and settled in 
Amesbury, Mass. So far as we know 
this is pure tradition, and not substan- 


The story 
current in 


tiated by a particle of record evidence, 
for the records of Essex county and 
of Amesbury, Mass., nowhere before 
1725 refer to a Philip Davis. It is 
hardly possible that a could 
lived 


man 
have there, who was twelve 
years old in 1638 when he came there, 
if at all, and the founder of so nu- 
merous a family, without owning land, 
or without a family, some of whose 
births and deaths would have been on 
record, and without leaving an estate 
An- 
other tradition is, that Philip Davis, 
of Cardigan, Wales, in 1676, sent to 
America 


to settle in the probate court. 


his three sons,—Gideon, 
Philip, and Francis,—and that Gideon 
died at sea. There is no record evi- 
dence in support of this tradition. 
There is record evidence which tends 
to weaken these traditions, and to 
build up another, held to by some. of 
the family. There is record evidence 


in Amesbury, and in Essex county, 
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that one Willi Davis took the free- 
man’s oath in 1645, twenty-five years 
after Plymouth; that one Francis 
Davis, and one Samuel Davis, who the 
record says ‘* were sons of the first 
settlers,” took the freeman’s oath in 
December, 1677, before Col. Pike in 
Salem ; that one Francis Davis owned 
land in Amesbury about 1680; that 
one Francis third son of 
Francis, September 29, 
1687; that one Francis Davis, about 
1717, married Joanna Ord- 
way, of Haverhill, and that their 
first child, Gideon Davis, was born 
in 1718. This is all matter of public 
record, and is not tradition. Four 
of the five Davis settlers, who origi- 
nally settled in Warner, came from 
the marriage of Francis Davis, born 
in 1687, to Joanna Ordway. That 
fact is unquestionable. The father 
of this Francis, born in 1687, was 


Davis, 
ras. born 


one 


also Francis, who the record says in 
1677 was “a son of a first settler.” 
There is evidence showing he was 
born about 1655, and that he was 
a son of Willi Davis, who took the 
oath in 1645. 

Now, in the face of these conflict- 
ing stories, and of the fact that no 
human being can shed additional light 
from actual knowledge, and that no 
records 


on earth, other 


exhausted, can 


than those 


we have be found, 
what test shall we apply to determine 
whether Philip Davis or Willi Davis 
was the New England progenitor of 
the Francis Davis, born in 1655, and 
who was the first born in New Eng- 
land to whom we trace the line of de- 
scent clearly? Record evidence, in 
law, is always the best evidence. 
We have record evidence (not, how- 
ever, complete), which joined with tra- 











dition and logical conclusions from 
known facts, that points with almost 
absolute certainty, that Willi Davis 
was the New England progenitor of 
our family. Doubtless he was a 
Welchman, as that impression has 
always been in the family, and we 
believe the lad who left England in 
1638 for America was not Philip 
Davis, but was Willi Davis, who took 
the oath in 1645, whose son Francis 
was born in 1655, and who took the 

ath in 1677, and whose son Francis 
was born in 1687, who married Joan- 
na Ordway in 1717, whose first son, 
Gideon, was born in 1718. 

We have reached this conclusion 
after a careful sifting of all the evi- 
dence, both traditional, inferential, 
and record. 

In 1680 there were living in Ames- 
bury at least four Davises who were 
heads of families, viz., Francis, John, 
Jeremiah, and Samuel. I think they 
were brothers and sons of Willi 
Davis. It is certain that a child of 
this Francis came to Warner, and 
three of his grandsons, each with a 
family. I think a son of John Davis 
also came here, and so Capt. Francis 
Davis and Gideon Davis, Francis 
Davis, Robert Davis, and John Davis, 
the first settlers, were related, and 
were from the same original stock. 
The descendants of Capt. Francis 
Davis at Davisville, of Francis Davis 
here represented by Francis E. Davis, 
of Gideon Davis by Moses E. Davis, 
of Robert Davis by H. H. Davis, and 
of John Davis by the wife of Moses 
E. Davis, and of Samuel Davis by 
the President of the day, can ** clasp 
bands across the bloody chasm” and 
revivify the broken ties. It is indis- 
putable that Francis Davis’s son 
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Francis, born in 1687, about 1717 
married Joanna Ordway, and settled 
down to the joys of wedded life at 
** Birching Meadows,” so called, in 
the West Parish in Amesbury, and 
on the ancient road leading through 
that old town to Haverhill. 

There Francis and Joanna raised 
a family of boys as follows: Gideon 
born in 1718, Francis in 1723, Philip 
in 1725; and girls,—Gertrude in 
1719, Annie in 1721, and Joanna in 
1731. Amesbury records are our 
authority. It was this Francis, and 
three sons of this Gideon, who came 
to Warner. Taking these boys in 
the order of birth, we have found no 
evidence when Gideon married. His 
wife’s given name was Elizabeth. 
Gideon died in Amesbury just before 
1790. His wife Elizabeth died in 
Warner about the year 1800, in the 
family of her son Francis. Her 
remains are in an unmarked grave at 
the “ Parade” cemetery, along with 
those of her sons Francis, Gideon, 
and Robert. 

Amesbury records of births begin 
in 1686, and they show that Gideon 
and Elizabeth Davis had children as 
follows: Ruth born in 1745, Gideon 
in 1747, Robert in 1751, Francis in 
1754, and Anna in 1761. 

Francis Davis born in 1687, died 
about 1771. Of his wife, Joanna, I 
have been unable to find any data of 
the time of death. None of the sons 
of Francis and Joanna came to War- 
ner, except Captain Francis. 

Three of the sons of Gideon and 
Elizabeth Davis came to. Warner 
between 1780 and 1790, and settled 
here, viz., Gideon in 1783, Francis 
in 1789, and Robert about 1790. 
Gideon settled on the farm now 
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owned by Moses E. Davis at Water- 
loo, where he died in 1823. His wife 
was Mary Cheney, of Plaistow, who 
died in 1834. Francis Davis married 
Judith the 
farm now the property of his grand- 
son, Francis E. He died in 

Robert Davis settled 
on the farm now owned by John Os- 
He 
He was found dead in his field early 
in this century. 


Foster, and settled on 
Davis. 
1797, suddenly. 
good. married Betsey Currier. 
The late Benjamin 
and Timothy Davis were his sons. 
The 
came to Warner in 1 85, were John, 


sons of Gideon Davis, who 
born in 1775, Robert, born in Ames- 
bury, in 1778; Gideon, born in 1785, 
and Moses, in 1790, 
Warner. His daughters were Molly, 
born in 1773, Ruth, 1782, in Ames- 
bury; Olive, 1784, and Anna, 1790, 
in Warner. 


were born in 


Gideon Davis was a first-class 
mechanic, and was equally at home 
as a blacksmith, a carpenter, a 
mason, and a builder, his time being 
principally employed in the service of 
his neighbors, who at that early pe- 
riod found great need of such a man. 

The children of Francis and Judith 
Hannah, born in 1781, 
William F. in 1783, Judith in 1787, 


born = in 


Davis were 


Amesbury; Susannah in 
1790, Anna in 1792, Francis in 1794, 
Judith in 1796—eight in all. 

Francis Davis brought with him, 
when he moved to Warner, his aged 
mother. He died suddenly in 1797, 


leaving the support of his large fam- 
ily to his widow, and the eldest boy, 
William Foster Davis, who bravely 
took up the load and carried it hero- 
ically through. 


Jotn Davis, born in 1775, eldest son 
of Gideon and Ruth, like his father, 


. 
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was a skilled mechanic, whom he suc- 
ceeded mechanic in 


Warner, and for a half century was 


as the ‘* boss” 
the master builder and master mason 
of Warner and surrounding towns. 
He was a man of large capacity for 
business. Had he lived in our day, 
his mechanical gifts would have given 
him a leading position among skilled 
He died in 
1865, without an enemy, and respect- 
ed by all, with a reputation for keen 


and expert mechanics. 


and incisive wit and repartee second 
His wife 
Rachel Bennett, of Sandown. Captain 


to no other man’s. was 


Francis Davis, and three sons of Gid- 
eon and 
Robert,—and John Davis, who was a 


Davis,—Gideon, Francis, 
Revolutionary soldier, and came to 
Warner in 1788, and who left a large 
family, were the progenitors of the 
Davises of Warner; and I think it 
probable that the Bradford Pond 
Davis family, represented here by 
our worthy president, were from the 
Amesbury stock. 

William Foster Davis. born in 1783, 
Collins, and had 
eight children, represented here by 


married Susanna 


Francis E. Davis, and a large number 
He died in 1861, 
His wife 


of his descendants. 
a highly respected citizen. 
died in 1860. 

Francis Davis, who figured so prom- 
inently in the first settlement of the 
town, came to Warner in 1763 with 
his family, having been here many 
times before as agent of the propri- 
etors of the town, and located at 
Davisville. It was his energy, enter- 
prise, and push that finally succeed- 
ed, after many trials and failures, in 
securing a permanent lodgment of 
white men in Warner. He was the 
first Davis in town, as he has been 
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the most illustrious. He was the 
leading citizen until he died in 1784. 
As agent of the embryo town, he pro- 
cured from Gov. Wentworth, in 1774, 
the town charter. He called the first 
meeting of the town, was the mod- 
erator at its first meeting, was its 
first representative in the legislature 
and in the constitutional convention, 
was chairman of the committee of 
safety during the Revolution, and 
captain of its soldiers by command 
of the king. He was a patriot. He 
furnished three sons for the Continen- 
tal army,—Francis and Wells, who 
were at Bunker Hill, and Aquila, who 
enlisted in 1777. In view of his great 
public services there would be much 
more propriety in naming the town 
Davistown than Warner. There is 
no patent on this suggestion. 

Francis Davis was drowned while 
on his return to his New Hampshire 
home from his old home in Amesbury. 
Warner records say ‘‘ Capt. Francis 
Davis departed this life on Friday 
ye 26th day of Nov. 1784. Burried 
on 10th day of Dec. 
1784 in ye 62nd year of his age.” 


Friday ye 


He left a very large family, among 
whom the most distinguished was 
Gen. Aquila Davis, a soldier in the 
War of 1812. 

I have thus sketched briefly some 
of the historical characters of the 
town as they are seemingly related to 
us. Time will not permit me to ex- 
plore the history of subsequent gener- 
ations. The early Davises were a 
very prolific people. Their children’s 
children’s children are as numerous 
as the sands on the sea-shore. The 
Davis family has been from the begin- 
ning by far the most numerous of any 
in town. The name is more frequent- 
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ly met with in the early and late rec- 
ords of the town than any other, 
whether we examine the early pro- 
prietors’ records, the records of births, 
of town-meetings before and after the 
incorporation in 1774, the check-lists 
and tax-lists, going back nearly one 
hundred and fifty years. 


In conclusion, it is enough to say 


of them that they have been always 
self-supporting. The poor-house, the 
asylum for the insane, the jail, and 
the penitentiary have never been 
inhabited by any of the descendants 
of the Davis who founded the family. 
They have composed a patriotic, self- 
sacrificing, public-spirited, intelligent, 
and respectable yeomanry. Beyond 
this my native sense of modesty as 
a Davis *‘to the manner born” will 
not allow me to go. 

So historical and_bio- 
graphical facts, figures, and fiction. 
Let us indulge a little in more prac- 
tical reflections, and deduce lessons 
of profit and inspiration from the 
noble record these men made. 

The inquiry is often made, Why 
did our ancestors forsake the com- 
forts of their old homes in Massachu- 
setts, and incur the dangers and 
privations of this 
What was the 


much for 


new country? 
inducement that led 
1750 
left the coast towns, to 
to this town to live? When 
these men began this settlement, the 
tide of immigration was setting 
strongly inland, all over New Hamp- 
shire. 


the hundred men, who between 
and 1800 
come 


The homes they abandoned 
That 
country had been settled more than 
one hundred years, and had become 
densely populated, for a rural com- 
munity. The hive was full, and they 


were full, and running over. 
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swarmed and boldly struck inland for 
cheap lands, and braved the hardships 
life, 


chances of success. 


of frontier to improve their 
Land with them 
was high. They had more muscle 
than money. They were also influ- 
enced by the restless and tireless im- 
the Anglo-Saxon 


emigration, which 


pulse inherent in 


for 


disdains 


change and 


and and finds 


pleasure only in exploration and in 


rest ase, 
an effort to conquer hardships and 
difficulties. The exodus for the past 
forty years from Warner, which has 
reduced our population from 2400 to 
1600, and sent the best blood of the 
town to make populous towns and 
cities in the great West, is attributa 
ble to the 
change, pushing 


same uneasy spirit of 
the 


westward 


ahead, with 
‘Star of Empire which 
takes its course.” 
Another strong inducement which 
influenced them was the tempting 
offers of the land syndicate, com- 
posed of sixty well-to-do citizens of 
Massachusetts, who had obtained 
from that state, in 1735, for nothing, 
a grant of land here six miles square. 
A more muscular, hardy, sinewy 
race of the 
and torch of civilization into a new 
than the 


possible, the 


men never carried axe 


country were Warner 


settlers. Imagine, if 
desperate conditions which confront- 
ed these men, and the poverty which 
most of them brought with them, and 
the hardships and privations which 
they endured in this wilderness. 

They were poor, but rich compared 
with the soil which they had come to 


cultivate. The conditions were prop- 


erly stated by Isaac Chase, the rep- 
resentative of the town in the legisla- 


ture of 1779, when, addressing the 
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house on an apportionment bill fixing 
the rate of taxation, and urging that 
Warner was rated too high, he said, 
‘* Warner is a poor, hard town, where 
the inhabitants have all they can do 
to keep soul and body together.” In 
reply to an endorsement of this judg- 
ment by a Sullivan county represent- 
ative, who said, ** The gentleman from 
Warner tells the truth. I’ve been in 
Warner, and can testify to the fact 
that it’s a God-forsaken spot,” Mr. 
Chase angrily said, ** It’s a lie,” al- 
though it involved a contradiction of 
himself. 

Picture to yourself the conditions 
in Warner one hundred years ago, 
when those men came here with their 
families. We learn history best by 
learning of contemporaneous events, 
occurring 
1789 the 
about five hundred, scattered in little 
all without a 
single neighborhood, school-house, or 


in the world at large. In 
population of Warner was 
clearings over town, 
few 
Warner Lower 


in Warner, with a 
possible exceptions. 


frame house 


Village was then in its infancy. 
Gigantic pines of centuries’ growth 
then held undisputed reign at Warner 
Village, and Waterloo and Melvin’s 
were unheard of. ‘There was nota 
doctor nor a lawyer, and only one 
The American Rev- 
had then just ended. The 
Convention of 1787 had then just 
finished its sessions, and its work had 
then just had its endorsement by the 
Wash- 


ington had only a few weeks before 


minister in town. 
olution 


requisite number of states. 


been inaugurated first president of 
the great republic. Jefferson, Ham- 
ilton, Jay, Marshall, Adams, and 
Madison were then in middle life. 


New Hampshire had not then 
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adopted the present constitution. 
Bartlett was then president of the 
state, who, with Stark and Langdon, 
was in his prime. Webster, Clay, 
The United 
States were then a few feeble states 
scattered along the Atlantic coast. 
Then no railway ploughed its way 
across the continent, and no steam 
vessel pushed itself across the ocean. 
Morse had not then given the light- 
ning of heaven a flashing tongue of 
intelligence ; Bell had not given ita 
voice, nor Edison made it the light 
and power of the universe. 

Behold the change effected in a 
hundred years. 


and Calhoun were boys. 


Ours was then an 
inceptive government, just organized 
as an experiment, with the capacity 
of the people to govern themselves 
yet untried, with nine states only, 
and a population of about four mill- 
ions. Now we are the strongest gov- 
ernment on earth, one hundred years 
and a great civil war having demon- 
strated the capacity of a free and in- 
telligent people to govern themselves. 
We are emphatically a nation, with 
sixty-five million people, inhabiting a 
continent with a wealth of resources 
and possibilities exceeding the power 
of the Utopian dreamer to conceive, 
with forty-two stars in the galaxy of 
states, ‘‘ at peace with all 
and the rest of mankind!” 

Among the lessons these won- 
derful events teach us is that the 
Pilgrims made no mistake in found- 
ing a government, as one historian 
happily expresses it. ‘In the cabin 
of the Mayflower the Pilgrims met 
together as equals and free men, and 
in the name of God subscribed the 
first charter of liberty established in 
the New World, declaring themselves 


the world 
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the source of all laws that were to be 
executed over them.” 
new and grand 


This was a 
conception of the 
functions of government, and nowhere 
else on the earth but in the wilderness 
of New England, and by such a peo- 
ple as were the Pilgrims, could that ex- 
periment of self-government have been 
tried, and in no other age of the world 
than that which had witnessed the 
events which preceded and caused the 
civil war in England. After two hun- 
dred and seventy years from the com- 
pact of the Mayflower, we witness the 
great republic, stretching from ocean 
to ocean, based upon the theory of 
the consent of the governed, and real- 
ize that that sentiment has since rev- 
olutionized England and France, and 
has shaken the thrones of the earth 
to their centres, and made doubly 
true the saying, “Ill rests the head 
that wears a crown.” 

As a nation we are signally blest, 
and that beyond all other nations. 
Our increase in wealth, and in all the 
essential elements of true and perma- 
nent national greatness, during the 
past one hundred years, is unprece- 
dented in history. The opinion of 
the world found expression in the 
of Lord Chief Justice Coler- 
idge of England, when he said, at the 
end of his late tour in the United 
States, ‘‘As for your wealth, it was 
not your colossal fortunes that inter- 
What filled me with de- 
light, and what I have longed to see 
in England and never shall see, is 


words 


ested me. 


the happy condition of your upper 
and lower middle classes. I saw tens 
of thousands of comfortable homes, 
I am 
told, generally, your farmers own 
their farms, your gentle-folk their 


all lived in by their owners. 
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houses, your artisans their cottages. 
The interest from their being their 
own homes is one that nothing else 
ean give. This is your great glory, 
your real happiness. Let me entreat 
you to keep it, to guard it well, and 
never give it up.” 

These conditions, which so excite 
the 
natural 


admiration of the world, are the 


result of our government 
‘‘of the people, for the people, and 
by the people.” ‘To preserve such 
a government for our children is 
for them to inherit our prosperity and 
glory. 

Such is the glorious harvest of the 
seed of liberty sown amid so much of 
suffering, so long ago. It comes to 
us as a priceless legacy charged with 
the condition to transmit it unimpair- 
ed to our children. This is a solemn 
responsibility. As it was their duty 
to conceive and establish, it is ours 
to inherit and preserve and transmit. 
If the teachings of nearly three cen- 
turies of the struggles of humanity to 
liberate itself from the bondage of 
the past teach anything, it is that a 
people, to be happy, must be virtuous 
Our fathers realized 
the truth of this, for they fled from 


the worst condition of semi-religious 


and intelligent. 


ignorance, bigotry, and intolerance 


the world ever saw. ‘To 
ultimate like 


they established the church and the 


avoid an 
condition in America, 
school side by side, twin conditions 
by which liberty might be- preserved 
and happiness secured. They made 
no mistake, for they made New Eng- 
land what she is—the home of liberty, 
education, learning, and intelligence. 
A sweet New 
happily expressed the idea in these 
lines : 


England poet has 
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“* Yet on her rocks and on her sands 
And winter hills the school-house stands; 
And what the rugged soil denies, 
The harvest of the mind supplies,— 


‘* Nor heeds the skeptic’s puny hands, 
While by the school the church-spire stands; 
Nor fears the blinded bigots’ rule, 

While near the church-spire stands the schoo!.” 

Sumner described 


Charles our 


school-houses as ** the gates of knowl- 
are also the 


edge, which shining 


gates of civilization.” The church 
and the school are the pillars of our 
They should be 


guarded with a watchful eye, that the 


political structure. 


dry rot of Roman Catholic opposition 
to the common school, and American 
indifference to our religious and edu- 
cational institutions, do not destroy 
the The 


pendulum of time, as it swings through 


temple of our liberties. 
the centuries, witnesses great changes. 
A few centuries ago the awful crimes 
against humanity in the name of re- 
ligion marked the extreme limit of 
the swing of the pendulum. Are we 
approaching the return swing from 
the other extreme, of no God and no 
religion at all, and no religion but a 
It is true our fathers 


launched their ship of state in the 


sectarian one? 
new world ‘‘in the name of God, 
Amen,” and that in no impious sense. 
It is well for us to sail our ship ‘* in 
the name of God,” and not forget the 
precepts of our fathers, and not lose 
sight of the headlands nor forget the 
soundings. 

Our New Hampshire Bill of Rights 
declares that ‘*‘ morality and piety, 
rightly grounded on evangelical prin- 
ciples, will give the best and greatest 
security to government.” 

Our Warner settlers were religious 
men. Their first obligations were to 
their God, and so public religious 
services and the support of the church 
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with them was a civil as well as a re- 
ligious duty. Equally sacred with 
them was the common school. It is 
said of them they were conceited, 
bigoted, and intolerant. 
also 


They were 
honest and sincere, however 
much they erred in their zeal and de- 
votion to duty. Sincerity is the true 
and perfect mirror of the mind. It 
reflects the honesty of thought and 
purpose. It is the foundation of 
character, and without it there can be 
no moral grandeur. In considering 
character and life-work, we must look 
at intentions and weigh motives. 
With them conscience was the guide, 
and ehatever of intolerance they are 
justly chargeable with is excused in 
the ‘** Thus saith the Lord,” which 
controlled their course and led their 
fathers to the stake. We can say of 
the Puritans of New England what 
Jobn A. Andrew said of John Brown: 
** Whatever may be thought of John 
Brown’s acts, John Brown himself 
was right.” 

Their bigotry and intolerance were 
a result rather than a cause. The 
gifted Lamartine says,—** The char- 
acter of the scenes in which we are 
brought up impresses itself upon our 
souls. As is the place, so is the man. 
The mind is a mirror before it be- 
comes a home.” 

Hence the cold and cruel theol- 
ogy of the Puritans and our first 
settlers. Doomed as they were by 
fate to the savage conditions which 
obtained in New England when the 
Pilgrims came, and subsequently in 
Warner, when their sons came here, 
they were logical in their conclusions 
that God was angry, and that the hu- 
man family were prisoners in the 


I do 


treadmill of avenging justice. 
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not wonder that men whom fate seemn- 
ed to have dropped into this inhospi- 
table country one hundred years ago, 
one hundred miles inland from the hab- 
itations of men, and who were told to 
supply themselves with food, clothing, 
and shelter, or die, should have found 
comfort in the theory of an angry 
God, for they found little apparent 
comfort in this world; and if they 
were to find it anywhere they must 
conclude that it was in the world be- 
yond, and that the greater their pri- 
vation here the greater their pleasures 
there. Their condition is aptly stated 
in the lines,— 


“The duty then, for beast, wife, and men, 
Was to labor six days out of seven: 
On the Sabbath, in the best toggery drest, 
They worked harder to get into heaven.” 


The God they worshipped they also 
feared. Their church policy was not 
to draw men to Christ by love and 
admiration for the great principles of 
His religion, but to drive men to 
Him through fear of an angry God 
and the flames of a burning hell. 
Their plan of reclaiming men from 
sin was cold, heartless, and merci- 
less, and made of God a cruel, ex- 
acting, and revengeful tyrant, such 
as no earthly parent could be. Their 
ideas were of the iron age, 
where might made right, and are not 
the religion of Christ. Acting up to 
the light they had, they were doing 
God service in hanging witches and 
in persecuting the Quakers and the 
Baptists. 


born 


This was not religion, and true re- 
ligion should not be discredited and 
denied because of the absurdities of 
former generations, who were labor- 
ing to liberate themselves from the 
inherited disabilities, from the Dark 
Ages, when dense ignorance covered 
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the earth as the waters cover the sea. 
Whatever may be said of the count- 
less millions that have been made to 
suffer in the name of religion, it remains 
true that there is a genuine religion, 
which elevates, improves, and makes 
better. 
Puritans, the Pilgrims, and our fa- 


That religion was that of the 
thers. It is true ** that morality and 
piety, rightly grounded on evangelical 
and 


principles, will give the best 


greatest security to government.” 
The history of our country proves 
this. It is true, as declared by Wash- 
ington, that the perpetuity of a re- 
publican form of government depends 
upon the general diffusion of knowl- 
edge among the masses. Hence we say 
the spirit of this age, which seeks to 
discredit all religion, and to undermine 
and destroy the common school, and 
demolish school-houses and churches, 
should be rebuked by every lover of 
his country, his home, and himself. 
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Another danger is the certain decay 
and effeminacy that ultimately comes 
as a result of the accumulation of 
great wealth. New England has ac- 
cumulated wealth without precedent. 
The millions of dollars in her savings- 
Histo- 


ries of nations that have perished show 


banks are the evidence of this. 


this danger, and should be to us dan- 
ger signals. They afford terrible ex- 


amples of the fact that 


** Til fares the land, to hast’ning ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates, and men decay.” 


Having in mind always these fun- 
damental principles, which lie at the 
bottom of all healthy conditions, we 
shall be able to transmit to our chil- 
dren, to the remotest generations, a 
country with blessings and privileges 
and possibilities such as have never 
fallen to the lot of since the 
morning stars first sang together. 


man 
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Cuapter V. 
GEOFFREY'S DEN. 


Against the wall, on two sides of 
a large, old-fashioned in the 
the 


book cases from floor to ceiling, on 


room, 
quietest corner of house, rose 
whose shelves books were packed in 
double rows, many of them in quiet 
evidence of 


bindings, which showed 


having been much used. They were 
harmoniously arranged as to color 
and size, and the titles indicated the 
taste and of the 


culture owner. 


Wyse.” 


There was an upright piano between 
two large windows, and musfc was 
scattered here and there, not care- 
lessly—Geoffrey was never careless— 
but with a view to availability, as the 
mood seized him. 

There was a scarf upon the piano 
worked by careless fingers, but very 
dear to it was little 
Margery’s gift, and her last stitches 


Geoffrey, for 


had been made to form a few strag- 
gling forget-me-nots in one corner, 
the evening before she left home; 
and amidst them, plainly to be seen, 


1 Copyright, 1889. 
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were two or three tiny crystallized 
drops, which had slightly changed 
Geoffrey never looked 
at this pathetic reminder of his little 
friend without a strong feeling of 
sympathy for her in her enforced ab- 
sence. 


their color. 


Across one corner, and coming well 
into the room, was a handsome cabi- 
net, upon which was a bronze bust 
of Humboldt, and the shelves 
beneath were volumes of his works, 
together with a miscellaneous collec- 
tion of odd carvings, bits of China, 
and small curiosities picked up dur- 
ing the owner’s wanderings. 

It was a room with 
but its sombreness 


on 


brown effects, 
was lighted up 
with Turkish and Persian rugs which 
nearly covered the bare floor. 

A large tiger skin, the delight of 
Margery’s heart, and upon which she 
had fallen asleep scores of times, 
was thrown before a luxurious Turk- 
ish couch. There were easy-chairs 
and a pet writing-desk before which 
Geoffrey sat many hours each day ; 
but there was no effort at display, 
only good taste and comfort. A few 
good prints and an oil painting or 
two adorned the walls. I must not 
omit 4 remarkably well done carica- 
ture of himself, which the owner of 
the room had placed conspicuously 
upon the wall. Margery bad sur- 
prised him one day in one of his 
most serious moods, and labelled her 
efforts 

‘+ Geoffrey in a brown study.” 

It was in this room that family 

councils were held, for gentle Mrs. 


Bangs always brought her small 
troubles and annoyances to Geoffrey 
Thorpe, consulted bim about her 


idol’s future, and arranged for his 
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comforts and _ his 


She 
could not bear to see ever so slight a 


pleasures. 


cloud upon his handsome face. But 
although she knew he had faults, no 
one must speak of them, not even 
Geoffrey. 

‘**I know he spends a good deal of 
money,” she would say apologetically, 
‘*but he is young and thoughtless. 
When he is 


careful. 


older, he will be more 
I don’t censure him, for I 
want to see him happy as long as I 
live ; and after all, what does it mat- 
terif he does spend a little more than 
he should now? All that I have is 
his, or will be,” and she would sigh 
gently. She was constantly studying 
to please him. Indeed, she would 
have effaced herself completely, could 
she have been convinced that it would 
have added a single degree to his 
happiness. 

Prince Charlie had not seemed as 
gay as usual 
months. 


during the autumn 
Every one noticed it. In 
fact, he had been heard to declare 
that it was the stupidest season he 
had ever passed, although the towns- 
people voted it unusually gay. The 
fact is, that although he declared 
that he abominated that little imp 
Margery, he missed the antagonism 
of her presence. There was some- 
thing delightfully exhilarating about 
it, after all. 

It was getting near midwinter, and 
still they lingered at their pleasant 
homes. Edith Josselyn had not even 
visited New York for her usual win- 
ter shopping. It was time to get 
She was to visit friends in 
Washington for a month or two, and 
to spend a little time in New York 
previously. 


away. 


Besides, she had planned 
a surprise visit to Margery on her 
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way thither. She was hardly satisfied 
with the tone of her sister’s letters, 
and she resolved to talk seriously 
with her, and to try and put a stop 
to the small deceptions of which 
she had acknowledged herself guilty. 
* After all,” she said to herself with 
a sigh, ‘* poor Margery has never been 
perfectly straightforward. Geoffrey 
has promised to write to her: perhaps 
his influence 


may be greater than 


I must let him know that I in- 


’ 


mine. 
tend leaving in a day or two.’ 
light she 
passed into her neighbor’s house and 
rapped at 


rhrowing on a wrap, 
She 
stopped as she entered the door, say- 
ing inquiringly,— 


Geoffrey’s door. 


‘+ A family conference ; I fear I am 
de trop?” 

**Oh! no, my dear,” answered Mrs. 
Bangs. *' I was listening to Geoffrey’s 
plans. Of course he has told them to 
He starts for the ** wild west” 
on Thursday, and to-day is Tuesday. 
How I shall 
would n’t 


you. 


miss him! I wish he 
go. I am horribly selfish 
’ and she 
looked affectionately at her nephew. 

**T say, old fellow,” broke in the 
Prince from the Turkish couch where- 
on he 


with regard to my boys!’ 


was comfortably stretched, 
** supposing I should take a fancy to 
go and visit old and 
I am tired of the 
old places, and it’s so deuced dull 
here !” 


your mines 


things with you? 


‘** Delighted to have you, my boy, I 
am sure,” answered Geoffrey cordial- 
ly. ** It will do you good in more ways 
than one, and you may get some val- 
uable ideas with regard to invest- 
ments.” 

**Oh!I don’t go in for that sort 
of thing,” answered the Prince lazily. 
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‘¢ You are to be the rich man of the 
family, public benefactor, credit to 
your town, et cetera.” 

**Do you think he can grow any 
’ queried Edith, with a slight 
elevation of her delicately pencilled 
eyebrows. 


lazier?’ 


‘* There is a limit to all 
things, you know.” 

‘* Speaking of the journey,” said 
Prince Charlie, utterly ignoring Edith’s 
remark, ** will it be necessary to start 
so soon? I have n’t had time to think 
of it.” 

‘* Yes,” answered Geoffrey, decid- 
edly. ‘+I must go to New York first, 
and I ought to be there as soon as 
possible.” 

‘If vou are going to New York,” 
said Edith eagerly, ‘* we might go in 
company. I think we can be ready in 
time if we set about it at once.” 

Geoffrey’s face lighted instantly. 
‘*Certainly you must go with us,” 
he answered. ‘* We will delay our 
Aunt 
goes with you, of course?” 


journey, if necessary. Sarah 

‘‘As far as New York,” answered 
Edith. ‘*I go to Washington later. 
Oh! we will surely be ready in time, 
and could n’t you———won’t you try 
and spare time enough to run out and 
It will 
little out of your way, 


see Margery for a few hours? 
be but a 





and and the poor child will be so 
happy.” 

‘*Oh! yes, surely,” said Geoffrey. 
‘*T want to see Margery as much as 
you do.” 

‘*Hang Margery!” ejaculated the 
Prince under his breath. 

** You wouldn’t mind going with 
us?” said Edith, turning her lovely 
beseeching eyes upon the young man 
on the couch (he had not taken the 
trouble to rise). 
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‘** Awfully sorry,” 


he drawled in 
answer, ‘“*but I could n’t possibly 
spare the time. 


I will go on, and 
meet you on your arrival.” 


Cuapter VI. 
FOR GEOFFREY'S SAKE. 

‘** Please, Miss Josselyn, vou are 
to go down to the library at once!” 
said Bridget Callahan, putting her 
head in at that young lady’s door. 

Maude grew pale immediately. 

**Oh, dear! do you suppose that 
they have found anything out?” she 
said, as Margery started up. 

‘* Not knowing with any degree of 
certainty, my dear, I shall not pre- 
sume to give an opinion,” answered 
Margery, coolly. 

“Say, Bridget, what’s the 
she called after the servant. 

‘*Sure, I don’t know, Miss,” said 
Bridget, ‘* but the Mistress looked 
excited like.” 

Margery assumed her most inno- 
cent expression, went slowly to the 
mirror, smoothed 


9” 


row: 


her hair, pinned 
her collar a little straighter, and then 
proceeded to go down, saying, as 
she did so,— 

** Don’t be a goose, Maude. You 
have n’t been sent for, and I think 
I shall be equal to the occasion.” 

But her coolness vanished as she 
caught sight of her sister. 

* Oh, Edith! is it—can it be you? 
It seems too good to be true!” and 
she threw herself into her sister’s 
arms with a wild rush of happy tears. 

Edith kissed her fondly, saying,— 

**I did not write that I was com- 
ing, for I wanted to surprise you. 
But we only have a few hours to 
spare, and I have asked Madame 
Chaudet to let you lunch with us; so 
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get your hat and wrap, and we will go 
at once.” 

Margery needed no second bidding, 
and despite the fact that Madame’s 
awful eyes were upon her, she flew 
to her room and rushed wildly around. 

‘*Have you my hat? and 
where is my jacket? Oh! here they 
are; and do, Maude, help me with 
this jacket. What a bother puffed 
sleeves are, to be sure.” 


seen 


‘**Good gracious !’ answered 


Maude, jumping up, ** what is the 
matter, and where are vou going?” 
‘* Edith is here, and I am to lunch 
with her,” said Margery, her eyes 
dancing with happiness. ** I'll tell 
you all about it when I come back.” 
‘¢*T hope you will have a pleasant 
visit with your friends, my child.” 
said Madame Chaudet 
they were going out. 


kindly, as 
Margery turned 
back, and seizing Madame’s hands 
impulsively, said,— 

‘*] was so happy that I forgot to 
thank you. It is very, very good of 
you to let me go.” 

** Now, little one,” said Edith, as 
they started for the hotel, ** we have 
very little time to stay, sv we must 
economize it as much as possible. 
You will lunch with us almost imme- 
diately. I have allowed an hour for 
that. I suppose Aunt Sarah will 
take up most of the time asking you 
questions. You must be prepared 
Then Geof- 
frey will take you for a little drive 


” 


for a perfect avalanche. 





aL 


‘** Geoffrey too!” exclaimed Mar- 
gery, interrupting her. ‘It is cer- 
tainly too good to be true. Pinch 
me, Edith—I know I must be dream- 
ing. Dear old Geoff! 


longed to see him. 


How I have 
I was afraid it 
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was I didn’t think it 
Geoffrey!” 

Margery was in the wildest spirits 
during lunch. She ate almost noth- 
ing, and talked incessantly, telling 
droll stories about the teachers as 
well as the girls at Madame Chaudet’s, 
and even showing off her dear room- 


could be 


mate’s stupid inanities as only Mar- 
gery could, stopping now and then 
to give Edith’s arm a playful squeeze, 
and say,— 

‘*T never was so happy in my life.” 

She put them all under a spell. 
Indeed, her winsome 
wholly indescribable. 


ways were 

She said to Geoffrey, as they were 
driving away together,— 

‘*How like you it is to plan to 
give me pleasure—and Edith, too. 
Isn’t she an angel?” 

There was a flash of acquiescence 
in Geoffrey's face. Suddenly he 
grew grave. 

‘Are you going to scold me?” 
she asked, as she noticed the change 
in his countenance. Then she added, 
coaxingly,— 

‘*You mustn’t do it, you 
for I couldn’t bear it. 


know, 
You never 
scolded me in your life.” 

‘*T am not going to scold,” said 
Geoffrey, smiling. ‘‘I am not going 
to lecture even; but l want to give 
you a subject or two to think of and 
work out yourself, and I want also 
to set you right with regard to your 
roommate’s step-mother. I knew her 
very well when she was a young lady, 
and have seen her many times since 
Dr. Eaton. 
lovely woman, and I assure you she 


she married 


She is a 
could no more be unjust to her hus- 
band’s child than Edith could be un- 
just to you.” 
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“Do you mean to say that Maude— 
lies?” asked Margery, almost incred- 
ulously. 

**T don’t mean to say anything 
about Maude,” said Geoffrey, laugh- 
ing; ‘* only, don’t be unjust to Mrs. 
Eaton any more.” 

He did not lecture her—it was not 
his way—but he left her with Edith 
after their drive, thoroughly im- 
pressed with the idea that her friends 
expected her to present herself to 
them at the end of her school life a 
finished young lady, in the best sense 
of the term. 

She clung to Edith, as they were 
saying good-bye, as though she would 
never let her go. 

**You don’t know, nobody can 
know, how hard it is to stay here,” 
she said, with a little sob. 

** Never mind, darling,” said Edith 
cheerfully. ‘* It won’t be for long, 
and then—who knows?—we may go 
abroad. Isn’t that something to 
look forward to?” 

** Yes, indeed, you dear old girl,” 
said Margery, brushing away the tiny 
teardrops, ‘* and, Edith, I will try to 
improve. I have n’t—much—and I 
was a horrid little beast at home; but 
you shall see, you and Geoffrey. I 
would do anything for Geoffrey’s 
sake.” 

Margery’s one  overmastering 
thought seemed to be that she must 
please Geoffrey ; while Edith hoped 
that she would be sufficiently im- 
proved not to shock the fastidious 
Charles. 


Maude. who was full of eager ques- 


tions, found Margery on her return 
at 7 


very unresponsive. She answered 
her briefly, and announced her * re- 


solves.” 
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**Oh! I hope you are not going to 
be good,” said Maude, with a mourn- 
ful sigh. ‘* How are we ever going 
to live in this place if you are going 
to be good?” 

‘*I have promised Geoffrey,” ans- 
wered Margery with great dignity— 
and forthwith began to study.  Fi- 
nally she burst forth impetuously,— 

‘* If you are going to sigh like a— 
like a steam-boiler, Maude, I wish 
you would go somewhere else.” 

Poor Maude was utterly crushed. 
Margery had never spoken to her like 
this before, and she felt her changed 
manner very keenly ; but though Mar- 
gery was too kind-hearted to hold out 
long against her friend’s entreaties, 
she was never quite the same as be- 
fore her sister’s visit. She did trv 
hard to be good, as Maude phrased 
it, and she succeeded in a degree. 
She was a capricious scholar, very 
quick to learn, and as quick to forget. 
She had not the deep nature of her 
sister, but all ber teachers loved her, 
and she wielded more influence over 
the girls than any other member of 
the school. She did not scruple to 
tell prettily worded little white lies, 
which the teachers believed, and, in- 
deed, she almost believed them her- 
self. When she was fairly caught 
in any misdemeanor, which was sel- 
dom, she was so frankly sorry that 
she was forgiven at once. 

Time seemed to pass more rapidly 
to Margery after the little visit of her 
friends. Edith wrote often from 
New York and Washington, and was 
delighted to perceive a decided change 
for the better in the tone of her sis- 
ter’s letters. It was the latter part 
of March when she returned home, 
and Geoffrey and Prince Charles 
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came a week later. Then, indeed, 
Margery began to sigh for home 
again. She knew that Edith’s return 
was a signal for pleasant parties and 
all sorts of gaveties. Mrs. Bangs 
was especially fond of music, and 
often gave delightful musicales, gath- 
ering about her beautiful and culti- 
vated voices, amateur and profes- 
sional, which it was a great pleasure 
to hear. Margery particularly en- 
joyed the pretty French music and 
languid Spanish songs so well suited 
to a private drawing-room, which she 
was sure to hear at Mrs. Bangs’s. 
Then, too, Geoffrey and Edith always 
sang, and she was sure that no two 
voices ever blended more harmoni- 
ously together. 

** They 
times,” 


are having such good 
she said to Maude, * that I 
am as homesick as I can be.” 

There was one item of news that 
“dith wrote, about this time, that gave 
her unfeigned delight. It was that 
Prince Charles would go abroad for 
an indefinite period, the latter part of 
May. 

‘*I can afford to be happy now, 
for I shall just miss seeing him,” 
she said to herself as she read the 
letter. ‘There will be no more 
dull days for me for the rest of the 
term.” And there were not. Be- 
fore she fairly realized the fact. she 
was packing her trunks for her sum- 
mer vacation. 

It was a long, delightful holiday, 
which they all enjoyed. They went 
to the seashore first, and afterwards 
to the mountains. Margery, with no 
disturbing element near, was as blithe 
and happy as a bird. 

**Isn’t she changed?” asked Edith 
of Geoffrey one morning, a few weeks 
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after her return, as Margery ran out 
into the garden for flowers. 

‘* She 
looking after her admiringly. 


is, indeed,” he answered, 
**And 
she is growing so pretty, too, I would 
not be at all surprised if she should 
blossom into a regular beauty one of 
these days. ‘There are all the ele- 
ments of beauty in her face now, and 
she is particularly graceful in her 
manner and carriage.” 

‘* Yes,” said Edith, well pleased. 
** Sending her to school was the best 
thing 


about it. 


possible. Charles was right 
He advised it, you know, 
long ago, but I could n’t bear to let 
her go.” 

Geoffrey did not answer. He was 
thinking that Charlie’s 


due 


advice was 


not so much to his desire for 
Margery’s improvement as his wish 
to be rid of the annoyance of her 
presence. 

Margery was petted to her vain 
little heart’s content, and she went 
back to Madame Chaudet’s with her 
mind firmly resolved on two points, 
namely, that she would not disap- 
point the two friends who believed so 
fully in her, and that she would show 
Charlie Bangs when he returned that 
she was of gome consequence as well 
as he. 


Cuapter VII. 
HIS LORDSHIP. 


‘*T say, fellows,” said Joe Whittle- 
sey, holding on to his sides and shak- 
ing with suppressed laughter, as he 
entered the corner bookstore where 
the principal young men of the town 
were wont to congregate, ‘have you 
seen My Lord Bangs since his return? 
But of course you have n’t, as he has 
but just arrived.” 
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‘*No. Tell us about him, Joe,” 
came from two or three voices. 

*** Aw, Joe, me boy, dooced glad 
to see you. I am, bah Jove,’” Joe 
‘* He was Prince Charlie 
when he went away, but I warn you, 
Ye 
don’t he put 
This town will never 
be able to hold him, no, not if it were 
spread out until it reached the ever- 


mimicked. 


boys, he’s come back me lud. 
' 


gods and little fishes! 
on the style! 


lasting hills and then encircled by a 
Chinese wall;” and here he strutted 
around the room, grasping the exact 
middle of his cane and screwing his 
The 
Joe possessed the gift 


face to hold a single eyeglass. 
boys roared. 
of mimicry to an extraordinary de- 
gree, and his ridiculous imitation of 
My Lord Bangs was irresistible. It 
was Prince Charlie intensified. “‘Aw, 
where are me brosses,’” Joe went on. 
**T’ll bet, boys, you can’t guess what 
Why, his 
checks, to be sure. I’ve met English- 
men before, sol knew. ‘* Here, fel- 
lah, take me brosses and attend to 
me luggage, and look lively now.’ 
Aw, how proud I am that I can say 
he was me classmate in college. 
Called him My Lord right to his 
face, and I’ll be hanged if he did n’t 
take it as a matter of course. Talk 
about Anglomaniacs!—one would 
think he was the head and front of 
the British aristocraey. 


he meant by ‘ me brosses.’ 


Been climb- 
ing up the genealogical tree, he told 
me—on his mother’s side, mind you. 


The Bangses haven’t any tree to 


speak of. Old Bangs was a kind of 
a scrub oak, you know. But the 
Thorpes—my eye! they are the 


Thorpity Thorpes of Thorpe Manor,” 
and the boys roared again. ‘* He’s 
going to the shaw this summer, he 
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tells me; so youv’e all got to go to 
the shaw, don’t you know? 
** Shaw?” 


ingly. 


repeated one, inquir- 


** Shaw, my dear fellow. You vul- 
gar Americans call it shore, I be- 
lieve.” 

The exaggerated deference shown 
the returned tourist by his former 
associates when he met them ought 
to have made him aware that they 
were guying him; but if he suspected 
such a thing, he did not in the least 
show it, but went his way superbly 
indifferent to anything that might be 
said of him, never allowing himself 
to be surprised in an awkward posi- 
tion—never forgetting his réle of 
poseur even for an instant. His 
mother thought him handsomer than 
ever, and his feminine friends gen- 
erally agreed with her. She was a 
happy woman as she sat upon the 
Josselyn’s piazza a few days after his 
return, with her son in a picturesque 
attitude on one side of her, and her 
prospective daughter-in-law, her usu- 
ally pale face flushed a little, on the 
other. She entirely approved of 
Edith, and loved her almost as well 
as she did Charles. 

His lordship had written volumi- 
nous accounts of his doings while 
away (there was some talk already 
of his publishing a book), so there 
was but little that was new to say, 
but his plans were large for the fut- 
ure. He had been gone two years, 
and in that time had enjoyed life to 
the utmost. He had spent a great 
deal of money, it is true, but his 
mother was wholly satisfied. She 
readily acquiesced when he said, pom- 
pously ,— 

‘*] think we’ll buy out Jones, and 


set the house back and enclose it. 
Have a sort of park, do n’t you know? 
It won’t be very extensive, to be 
sure, but it will be better than it is. 
The fellow who built these houses 
must have had very narrow ideas. 
Ah! but these vulgar, money-grab- 
bing Americans don’t know how to 
live; they merely exist, getting no 
pleasure out of life, and by the time 
they get anything like a decent fort- 
une they are ready to die. As the 
English say, there is absolutely no 
leisure class in America.” 

**Oh! come now, Charlie,” ex- 
claimed Edith, her face flushing with 
vexation, ‘*one would take you for a 
veritable Englishman, you abuse us 
so. And as far as looks go ay 





‘* By Jove, I did pass for one while 
abroad,” he interrupted. ‘ Hardly 
any one would believe me anything 
else, and I didn’t undeceive them, 
except in a very few instances, you 
may be sure. You must go abroad, 
Edith—you really must go abroad, 
There ’s nothing like travel for broad- 
ening one’s ideas, after all. You 
should see English people at home. 
They are the only people in the world 
who know how to live. They take 
life easily. Here everybody is in 
such a dooced hurry,” with an affec- 
tation of weariness. 

‘*T mean to go abroad,” answered 
Edith promptly, ‘* and I shall come 
back loving this ‘ blawsted country’ 
more than ever.” 

Just then Geoffrey came over, and 
the subject was changed. 

Geoffrey felt that he had been liv- 
ing in a fool’s paradise for the past 
two years, and as he noted Edith’s 
flushed, eager facc, as she answered 
his cousin’s last remark, he said to 
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himself,—‘* I cannot bearto see her 
happiness. [ am nothing to her now, 
She will think 
absorbed in 


and I must get away. 
that I 
when I care not a farthing for them. 
Had 
he known that Edith had never been 


am my mines, 


Of what use is money to me?” 
so near being angry with his cousin in 


her life, he 


measure comforted. 


would have been in a 

His lordship was full of the project 
of the improvements about his home, 
and talked of it on all possible occa- 
sions. He was eager to begin opera- 
tions, and announced to his 1 ‘ends 
that he 


superintending them. 


shou.d spend the summer 
His 


friends had as:ured him that they 


English 


would go considerably out of their 
way to call on him, when they should 
visit America, and he felt that there 
was no time to be lost. 

He persuaded Geoffrey that it was 
the only thing to do; and while they 
were discussing the matter, a 
thought struck the latter, which 
entirely overlooked by the former. 
This not Mrs. 


Bangs’s business matters were left in 


new 
wis 
was strange, as all 
Geoffrey’s hands. 

These improvements would cost a 
Mrs. 


spend as 


good deal of money, and if 


Bangs allowed her son to 


much in the future as be had in the 


past, why—there was a limit to all 


things—it would be a serious matter. 


His mines had within a few hours 
acquired a new value. He had in- 
vested a few thousands for his 
aunt, and well, it was for Edith 





after all, and he grew more cheerful : 
money would still be of some use to 
him. 

** Do you find many changes during 
Edith asked Charles 


your absence?” 
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one day, as he returned after an hour 
or two down town. 

‘* Ah, well, the place is improved 
somewhat,” he condescended to say, 
but the people are the same, only 
more stupid, if possible. I tried to 
talk with Joe Whittlesey, and the 
fellows I used to know, 
morning, but found it a dooced baw, 
don’t you vant you to 
know some of my English friends,” 


other this 


know? I 


he went on, with some eagerness in 
his tone. I hope Gaveston and Mor- 
daunt will come over in the autumn: 
If they 
do, | promise to show you two per- 


they ’ve partly promised to. 
fect gent'emen.” 

“Two?” queried Edith, looking at 
him, with calm, wide-open eyes. 
** That would be almost too much at 
onetime! I hopeI shall not be over- 
whelmed at the sight !” 

Her companion raised himself from 
his lazy position and stared at her. 
Finally he said,— 


. I hop 
eastic, Edith. 


vou are not growing sar- 
It isn’t exactly good 
form for a lady to be sarcastic.” 
‘Ah! she answered coolly, red- 
dening « little from vexation. 
se I 


quickly; ‘** but it seemed so unlike 


beg your pardon,” he said 
you to speak in that manner, that I 


was surprised.” She accepted his 
apology with a slight bow, then after 
a morient said,— 

** LT expect Margery this afternoon, 
with a school friend, who is to spend 
Will vou drive 
with me to the station to meet them ?” 


the night with her. 


‘* Yes, certainly,” he answered. a 


look of vexation passing over his 
face ; then, after a moment’s thought, 
** No, I can’t go after all. I promised 


Blodget that I would go with him to 
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Oakville to look at some timber he 
has to sell: Geoff. will go. Awfully 
sorry, I assure you.” 

Edith gave him the benefit of the 
doubt, and replied,— 

** You will find Margery much im- 
proved.” 

‘Glad to hear it,” he 
drily. 
it, eh?” 

And Edith smiled, thinking how 
surprised he would be. 


answered 
‘* There was need enough of 


A few hours later, as he was about 
to enter the house, after his return 
from Oakville, he heard the ripple of 
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a gay song in the direction of the 
garden, and, turning, he beheld a 
rosy, dimpled creature, with red gold 
hair, whose laughing eyes of golden 
brown turned full upon 
Her whole face was sparkling with 
animation, and her smiling lips wore 
a slightly mocking expression. 

His first thought was, ‘* What a 
beauty ! 


were him: 


It must be Margery’s vis- 
itor.” 

But the next moment he was rush- 
ing through the gate and towards 
her, 


saying, in a surprised tone, 


** By Jove, its little Margery herself !”’ 


[To be continued. } 


A SAIL. 


By Mary H. WHEELER. 


I sailed away on the Sea of Dreams, 


In a boat of Fancy’s building, 


. 


And my oars were rays from the brightest beams 
Of a summer sunset’s gilding ; 

And I steered my boat o’er the wavelets fair 

By a red-cloud rudder reflected there,— 


Away from the petty cares and ties, 
Aud the daily round of duty, 
To the limitless sweep of radiant skies, 
And the reach of boundless beauty. 
And I brought my boat to an island green, 
Where Gladness reigns o’er a realm serene. 


Then back to earth—for one may not stay 
On the Isle of Gladness ever ; 

But I brought a gem from its strand away, 
To shine on my life endeavor. 








And th’s gem of hope in the darkness gleams 
Like my sun-bright oars on the Sea of Dreams. 
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‘*He had friends.” 
sentence was the epitome of a tribute 
once passed upon a high official of 
It is diffi- 
cult to conceive of a sentence more 


This simple 


this state at his decease. 


eloquent in eulogy of our departed. 
The beauty, the sunshine, the pleas- 
ure, and all the recreations of life are 
built upon its friendships. The late 
Dr. Eastman circle 
friends. 


had a wide of 
He made them everywhere, 
and he retained to the last their at- 
tachment. He was generous 
fault. His pocket was as open as his 
heart, and he often asked for a friend 
what he would bave denied himself. 
A favor received he never forgot. 
He delighted to do a kindness, and 
beneath a buoyant, self-sustaining 
disposition dwelt a sympathetic na- 
ture. He loved the excitement and 
jovs of life, he appreciated its humor, 
and contributed his sbare to its spice 
and enlivenment; but he never saw 
enjoyment in what gave another pain. 
His was that bright. sparkling side of 
life which is contagious. His suffer- 
ings were his own; his joys were for 
his friends to share. 


to a 


In the fulness 
of manhood, with a future radiant 
with promise, with hopes high, he 
was stricken with a fatal 
He knew from the beginning that his 


disease. 


span of existence was measured, but 
he never complained, and to the last 
his thoughts lingered long and ten- 
derly on the varying fortunes of those 
with whom his youth and early man- 
hood had been passed. He met death 
with fortitude. Living, he scattered 
about him the smiles of hope; dying, 


1J.0.L., in Concord Monitor. 
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he desired to cast no shadows on 
life’s pathway.' 

Dr. Seth Eastman died in New 


York city, October 8, 1889, and was 
buried in the family lot in Blossom 
Hill cemetery, Concord, October 11. 
He was born in Concord, November 
12, 1855. 


FAMILY HISTORY. 


1. Captain Ebenezer Eastman, son 
of Philip of Haverhill, 
Mass., and grandson of Roger East- 
man, the first of the name who set- 
tled in Salisbury, Mass., in 1640, 
was born January 10, 1689; married 
Sarah Peaslee, of Haverhill, March 
4, 1710; became an early settler in 
Concord, where he died July 28, 1748. 
Six of his sons settled in Concord 
before 1731. 

2. Nathaniel Eastman, born March 
16, 1717, married in 1754, and lived 
and died in Concord. 
name was Pheebe. 

3. Nathaniel Eastman, born Oc- 
tober 9, 1755, married Ruth Bradley 
(who died in November, 1841, aged 
84 jears), and died May 7, 1839. 

4. Seth Eastman, born August 11, 
1801; married July 14, 1830, Sarah 
Coffin (born January 29, 1805; died 
March 7, 1878) ; died August 5, 1886. 
Edson C. No- 
vember 9, 1832.? 


Eastman, 


His wife’s 


5. Eastman, born 

6. Dr. Seth Eastman, son of Ed- 
son C. and Mary Elizabeth Eastman, 
was born 
1855, 
mainly 


in Concord November 12, 
education 
of 


Upon the completion of 


and obtained his 


in the public schools 


Concord. 


2 History of Concord. 
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his studies, he entered the publish- 
ing and book-selling establishment of 
his father, continuing his connection 
therewith for a number of years. 
Although evincing superior business 
abilities, a natural ambition induced 
him to acquire a profession, and hav- 
ing given some thought to the science 
of medicine, for which he had an 
inberent taste and aptitude, he decid- 
ed to adopt it as his life’s work, and 
accordingly began his studies in the 
office of Dr. S. C. Morrill. Here he 
continued till ready to begin his col- 
lege course, when he entered the 
Vermont Medical College, and re- 
mained through the regular three 
years course, graduating with dis- 
tinction. A post-graduate course 
was taken at the New York College 
of Physicians and Surgeons, upon 
the conclusion of which he was ten- 
dered and accepted the position of 
assistant surgeon at the Chambers 
Street (New York) hospital. 

While there he obtained an appoint- 
ment as surgeon on one of the steam- 
ships of the Alexander Line, running 
from New York to VeraCruz. While 
proceeding on board the vessel while 
in port at New Orleans, he received 
a telegram from his father announc- 
ing the illness of his mother, and 
without a moment’s hesitation he 
threw up his commission, and, re- 
turning home, remained throughout 
her illness. After a short period, he 
went into practice at Danvers, Mass., 
but after a few months accepted a 
commission as surgeon on the United 
States and Brazilian Steamship Line. 
After three years’ service, he resigned 
to accept a similar position on the 
Rotterdam line of steaniships. 

The first serious development of 
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the disease which ended his life oc- 
curred at the termination of his voyage 
in September, 1888. Upon reaching 
Amsterdam, he went to a hotel to call 
upon some friends, and, hurriedly 
ascending two flights of stairs, was 
seized with a hemorrhage of the 
lungs. He was confined to the hotel, 
critically ill, for six weeks, but skil- 
ful medical treatment given him by 
Dr. Denny, of Boston, a warm per- 
sonal friend, and physicians at Am- 
sterdam, and careful, tender nursing 
on the part of his sister Belle, who 
went to Europe immediately upon 
learning of his sickness, so far re- 
stored him to health that he was 
able to proceed to Barbadoes Islands, 
where he went, accompanied by his 
sister and nurse. A winter’s resi- 
dence was productive of beneficial 
results, and in May he returned to 
New York and resumed his former 
position as surgeon on the Brazilian 
line of steamships. His last service 
there covered about four months. 
Finding his health again failing 
him, he was granted a leave of ab- 
sence, and began making prepara- 
tions for a visit to friends in Georgia, 
hoping thereby to obtain rest and re- 
cuperation. His father went to New 
York early in October to assist him 
in his preparations for departure, and 
while walking upon the street Dr. 
Seth complained of fatigue and faint- 
ness, and was taken immediately to 
his apartments. Though given the 
best of medical treatment and nurs- 
ing, he continued to fail till the time 
of his death. He retained full pos- 
session of his mental faculties till the 
last moment of his life, conversing 
affectionately with his wife, with 
whom his marriage had been solemn- 
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ized during his last sickness, and with 
his father and sister Belle. Dr. Cat- 
ler, of New York, and old friends, 
were constantly with him during his 
last sickness. 

After arriving at man’s estate, so 
little of Dr. Eastman’s life was passed 
at the home of his boyhood, that few 
people beyond his immediate circle 
of friends were fully aware of the in- 
domitable energy and resolution of 
his character, attributes that won for 
him the success that resulted from 
his personal efforts. In the practice 
of his profession he was careful, dis- 
criminating, and efficient. Quick to 


grasp a situation, he was equally 
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ready to meet and deal with an emer- 
gency. It was in his domestic and 
social life that his earlier friends best 
knew him, and here it was that his 
admirable characteristics were most 
conspicuous. Possessed of a mag- 
netic disposition, and genial, kindly 
he contracted many close 
friendships, and these necessarily 
grew in intimacy as the realization 
of his intense loyalty of heart de- 
veloped. Generous to a fault, he 
was quick to respond to an appeal 
made to his charity from any source, 
and in his domestic relations he was 
exceedingly kind, affectionate, and 
considerate.’ 


ways, 


A COUNTRY HIGHWAY.’ 


‘ By 


Ceci. Hamppen Cutts Howarp. 


An overspreading deep-hued azure sky, 


A line of trees that bend, and arch, and meet, 


As if they met in social converse sweet, 


And whispered oft of days long since gone by. 


A inaze of legends still the place surround, 


And point to stories that are yet untold, 
More wonderful than aught from land of gold, 


Or in an ancient parchment, quaintly bound. 


The old-time school-house holds its place full well, 


Though mosses on the sloping roof now cling, 


And cunning spiders from the ceiling swing 


To learn each day of nature’s magic spell. 


Dear Nature’s heart is hid within these hills: 
No matter what the past or present brings, 


Dame Nature, with her lavish hand, still flings 
Her mantle over all to hide life’s ills. 


In every movement, full of tender grace, 
We find new beauty and divine new truth ; 


Thus would a Higher hand our troubles soothe, 
And grant us peace in Nature’s biding-place. 


1 People and Patriot. 


2In West Hartford, Vermont. 











Captain John Weeks was born at 
Hampton, Feb. 17, 1749. He was 
descended in the third degree from 
Leonard Weeks, who was born in 
Wells, Somersetshire, England, in 
1635, and came to Portsmouth in 
1656. In 1657 he married Mary, 
daughter of Deacon Samuel Haines, 
of Portsmouth. Both families were 
somewhat notable in England, as 
they were entitled to, and held, armo- 
rial bearings. Leonard Weeks was a 
man of property and influence. He 
owned real estate in Portsmouth, and 
several farms in Greenland, which 
he, late in life, deeded to his several 
sons. Captain Weeks was the sixth 
childof Dr. John Weeks, of Hampton, 
and Martha (Wingate) Weeks, sister 
of Honorable Payne Wingate. Dr. 
Weeks died in 1763, when the sub- 
ject of this sketch was fourteen years 
old, leaving what was then consider- 
ed a large property. Tradition says 
it was designed that he (John) should 
follow the profession of his father, 
and his education was commenced 
accordingly. But inheriting what 
seemed to him a fortune, instead of 
pursuing his studies and graduating 
at Harvard, as his older brother had 
done, he chose to make long tramps 
for game up the Kennebec, and in 
other directions. In one of these he 
is said to have visited, in company 
with two or three others, the Upper 
Cos region when he was but sixteen 
years old. In 1770 he married 
Deborah, daughter of James Brackett, 
of Greenland. She was an educated 
lady, and fitted to adorn any station 
in life. He held a lieutenant’s com- 
mission in the Revolutionary army, 
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and his money was freely spent in 
the cause of his country. In 1787 
he came to Lancaster, made his loca- 
tion of land, and returned. In the 
spring of 1786 he came to Lancaster 
with his daughter, Pattie, to keep his 
house, and his son, John Wingate—a 
boy six years old. They came by 
the way of Baker’s river and the Con- 
necticut, driving their stock. In the 
fall, Mrs. Weeks and the remainder 
of the family, accompanied by numer- 
ous relatives and friends who were to 
settle near them, came through the 
Notch of the White Mountains. She 
made the journey on horseback, 
bringing her youngest child, seven 
months old, in her lap, and James B., 
a boy three years old, riding behind 
her. , 
The log house Captain Weeks built 
stood at the top of the bank about 
fifty rods easterly of the house occu- 
pied by the late Wm. D. Weeks. 
The farm he then commenced has (ex- 
cept for a brief period) remained in 
the Weeks family for about one hun- 
dred years. Here in his new home 
the captain kept open honse, and en- 
tertained “right royally” any who 
came to the settlement: of course he 
soon became poor. He was a man 
of strong, good sense, fair education, 
of genial presence, and at once took 
an active part in the affairs of the 
settlement. In 1788 he was elected 
by his district, consisting of Lan- 
easter, Northumberland, Stratford, 
Dartmouth, Cockburn, Colburn, and 
Percy, a delegate to the convention 
that ratified the Federal! constitution, 
and was one of the fifty-seven who 
voted in the affirmative ag: nst forty- 
















The 


the In 1792 
represented the Cods District in the 


six in negative. he 
general court. He represented the 
distr'ct at often 
selectman, and generally moderator 


He 


and 


other times, was 


of the town-meetings. was an 


active, honest man, always 
ready to lend a hand to aid anything 
that benefit the He 
died suddenly at Wakefield, in 1818, 
while on his way from Lancaster to 
Greenland, His 


wife, who was oneof the noble women 


would town. 


aged sixty-eight. 
of her day, died July 5, 1831, aged 
eighty-two. They had chil- 
dren,-—Martha, Deborah, John Win- 
gate, Elizabeth, James Brackett, Pollie 


seven 


Kite. 341 
and Sally Brackett. They 
all lived to old age, the earliest death 
being at sixty-six. 


Wiggin, 


All the captain’s 
children were prominent persons in 
the communities in which they lived. 
One, Martha (Mrs. Spaulding), died 
at the of ninety-nine. Sally 
(Mrs. Bucknam) still lives at the age 
John W. was an 
officer in the War of 1812, and served 
with distinction, having been engaged 


age 


of ninety-eight. 


in nearly all the hard fighting on 
the He was a 
man of great influence in the northern 
part of the state, and held most of 
the oftices in the gift of the people, 
including four years in congress. 


northern frontier. 


THE KITE. 


By Laura GARLAND CARR. 


[From the German of Victor Bluthger.] 


The fields are all mowed, and the autumn winds blow; 
Now high in the air, my brave kite, you shall sail ; 
So light are your ribs, like a feather you ’ll go, 
And what can compare with your two ears and tail? 
Oh! could I lie like that, 
Sunny and high— 
Only just once like that 
Ride in the sky,— 


I’d peer in the stork’s summer nest on the thateh,— 
‘*Good morning, Dame Stork ; must you soon leave us all?” 
I’d peer in the house without lifting the latech,— 
**O papa! O mamma! How came you so small?” 
Streams, bills, and valleys 
Under would lie. 
Oh! once to be like that, 
High in the sky! 


High over—high up—on a cloud I would spring, 
And sail off to visit the swallow and crane; 
I’d look at the lark when he comes up to sing, 
And learn all the secrets of thunder and rain. 
°T would frighten the angels 
To see me so nigh. 
Oh! could I once like that 
Mount to the sky! 
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THE MASSACHUSETTS CANDIDATES. 


HON. J. Q. A. BRACKETT. 

John Quincy Adams Brackett was 
born in Bradford, N. H., June 8, 
1842. He attended the 
schools of his native town, and grad- 
uated from Colby academy, at New 
London, in 1861. He entered Har- 
vard University, attained high rank, 
and graduated in 1865. In 1868 he 
was admitted to the bar in Boston, 
where he has since continued prac- 
tice. In 1874 he was appointed judge 
advocate on the staff of Gen. J. S. 
Burrill, of First Brigade M. V. M., 
and held it until 1876. He was a 
member of the Boston common council 
in 1873-’74-’75-’76, and its president 
in 1876, when elected to the house of 
representatives, where he served for 


common 


eight years, and was twice speaker of 
that body. In the fall of 1886 he 
was elected lieutenant-governor, and 
was reélected in 1887 and 1888, with 
increasing majority each year. 


HON. W. H. HAILE. 


Hon. William H. Haile, the nomi- 
nee of the Republican convention for 
lieutenant-governor of Massachusetts, 
is a native of Chesterfield, and is fifty- 
nine years old. His father, 
William Haile, removed from Ches- 
terfield to Hinsdale, N. H., and be- 
gan 


Gov. 


the manufacture of cashmerette 


PRICE LIST OF ABANDONED 


Name, Residence, and P. O. address. 


Aeworth, Frank B. Stowell, Quaker City, 


Mrs. J. F. Hatch, North Charlestown, 


S. P. Osgood, Charlestown, 
J. N. Dickey, Acworth, 
Harvey D. Wallace, Acworth, 
G. W. Potter, Acworth, 


He carried on 
that business as long as he lived, and 


over fifty years ago. 


since his death it has been most suc- 
cessfully carried on, first, by William 
H. Haile and ex-Congressman Rufus 
S. Frost, of Chelsea, as a tirm, and 
recently by them as the incor,orated 
Haile & Frost Company, with business 
head-quarters on Franklin street, Bos- 
ton. Mr. Haile graduated at Dart- 
mouth college in 1856, studied law 
with the late E. D. Beach in Spring- 
field, and began its practice at Boston ; 
but the growth of his father’s manu- 
facturing business demanded his at- 
tention, and he removed to Hinsdale. 
While there he was a member of the 
New Hampshire Legislature. After 
his marriage, in 1861, his wife being 
Amelia L. Chapin, daughter of Mr. 
Ethan S. Chapin, of Springfield, Mr. 
Haile spent a part of each year in 
Springfield, and about sixteen years 
ago became a permanent resident of 
that city. He was elected mayor of the 
city in 1881, and the next year was 
elected to the state senate, where he 
served two terms. As a man and a 
citizen, Mr. Haile is universally es- 
teemed, and he belongs to that class of 
and 
unquestioned integrity render their 


men whose personal character 


election to public office a gain to good 


morals as well as to good polities. 


FARMS IN NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Acres. 


140 
145 
200 
150 

70 
120 


Trice. Cash at Sale. 
8700 $350 
600 300 
1000 5OO 
1800 900 
700 100 
SOO 200 
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Name, Residence, and P. O. address. Acres. Price. Cash at Sale. 

Alexandria, H. G. Plumer, New Hampton, 54 $300 $100 

Horace Saunders, Alexandria, 65 400 100 

“ ~ F. Folsom, East Grafton, . 70 500 200 

Ashland, E. ©. Nutting, Plymouth, 35 550 100 

2 P. Cheney, Ashland, 80 1350 350 

“  T. P. Cheney, Ashland, 70 500 250 

Bath, S. S. Carbee, Woodsville, 100 2000 1000 

** H.S. Lang, Bath, 125 1200 600 

Benton, E. F. Mann, Woodsville, 40 200 100 

E. F. Mann, Woodsville, 70 200 100 

oe E. F. Mann, Woodsville, 40 400 200 

“ George Wells, North Haverhill, 110 1000 250 

Bedford, Sarah F. Corliss, Manchester, 39 1500 1500 

Bradford, C. B. Wyman, Bradtord, 75 750 375 
“ W O Heath, Bradford, 65 1300 

“ A. P. Colby, Manchester, 125 1600 800 

Brookline, A. T. Pierce, Brookline, 70 1500 500 

Candia, E. E. Smith, Candia, 60 1200 600 

“s John S. Cole, Manchester, 94 700 200 

se Levi Bean, Contoocook, 50 1050 525 

Canaan, J. P. Weeks, Canaan Street, 125 1000 500 

“ Frank B. Lowell, Canaan, 70 2000 1000 

os John Currier, Canaan Street, 51 250 125 

o J. A. Green, Canaan, 45 600 400 

ee W. A. Wallace, Canaan Street, 60 500 300 

. Harrison Fogg, Canaan, 100 1000 333 

Charlestown, Mrs. A. A. Fuller, Charlestown, 110 2000 1000 

Chichester, W. S. Parker, East Pepperell, Mass., 35 15000 500 

Dalton, O. B. Crouch, Dalton, 110 700 200 

Danbury, William Brady, Danbury, 4 200 200 

C. C. Speare, Hudson Centre, 138 2000 1000 

“ Lovina G. Jewett, Danbury, 50 1000 500 

“ Van B. Glazier, Lisbon, 65 1200 600 

Derry, S. P. Clark. Attleboro’, Mass., 64 2700 1800 

Dorchester, J. D. Weeks, Canaan Street, 100 800 400 

se J. D. Weeks, Canaan Street, 160 1400 500 

“ E. G. Loomis, 28 State street, Boston, 100 1000 300 

Easton, E. F. Mann, Woodsville, 10 400 200 

se E. F. Mann, Woodsville, 100 300 150 

Enfield, E. A. Kenyon, Enfield, 185 1000 500 

+ Mrs. Harriet F. Adams, Wilton, 70 1200 700 

ee J. E. Fernald, Enfield, 90) 100 100 

s William H. Came, Franklin Falls, 100 1500 750 

Gilsum, Adaline K. Mack, Gilsum, 100 700 350 

Goshen, I. F. Cuandler, Claremont, 140 650 200 

oe I. F. Chandler, Claremont, 100 400 200 

I. F. Chand!er, Claremont, 135 550 150 

a John R. Cutts, Mill Village, 120 650 650 

Grafton, Jerry Follansbee, Concord, 100 800 400 

oe Mrs. Maria ©. Flanders, Canaan, 125 900 60 

“6 Robert Underhill, Grafton, 120 1000 500 

~ H. W. Hardy, Enfield Centre, 90 600 200 

Grantham, L. D. Dunbar, Enfield, 130 400 200 

“s George C. Stracham, Franklin Falls, 100 600 200 

- Benjamin Sargent, Grantham, 80 650 400 

Groton, Abel L. Crosby, Groton, 225 800 100 

= D. Jay Brown, Rumney Depot, 80 900 450 

7 Hebron, Fred B. Huckins, Hebron, 115 500 300 

Hillsborough, Franklin Gray, Hillsborough Upper Village, 6 625 400 

Holderness, F. L. Wallace, Ashland, 300 1300 600 


Kensington, Rebecca B. Badger, Kensington, 75 3500 1750 





















Name, Residence, and P. O. address. 



























































Ly me, Simeon Whittier, Newport, 
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Acres. Price. Cash at Sale. 


Landaff, Herb. A. Ball, Whicherville, 136 $500 
“ Mrs. Jennie M. Smith, Wentworth, 10 800 


Lempster, F. W. Blanchard, Ascutneyville, Vt., 250 1200 

ae Lurilla J. Miller, South Acworth, 90 500 

“s Mrs. Lizzie H. Tandy, Franklin Falls, 75 600 
Litchfield, J. B. Pettingill, Amherst, 34 1000 
Littleton, C. T. Carpenter, Lower Waterford, Vt., 120 1000 
Londonderry, W. P. Richardson, North Londonderry, 60 1800 
Ly ndeborough, Kimball J. Wilson, Francestown, 36 250 


30 1200 

Lyman, J. E. and J. B. Clough, Lisbon, 145 1500 
Madison, Ephraim Joy, Dover, 110 1000 
Meredith, A S. Clough, Meredith Village, 90 1000 
Milton, Sarah Plumer, Milton, 100 600 
New Boston, J. J. Woodbury, Francestown, 115 1500 
os David A. Tewksbury, New Boston, 200 1500 
Orange, Joseph Briggs, East Andover, 200 1400 
Orford, W. i. Gilmore Fairlee, Vt., 200 2200 
"3 W. P. Blodgett, Orfordville, 150 600 
Plainfield, John Soole, Meriden, 90 500 
Piermont, C. S. Hi!l, Piermont, 150 500 
“s Robert J. Emerson, Bradford, 150 1500 
Raymond, Eben S. Griffin, Raymond, 32 300 
” John D. Brown, Raymond, 150 2000 

a 6 Mary J. Magoon, Raymond, 74 800 
Richmond, Nellie Taylor, Fitchburg, Mass., 60 Arlington St., 250 2200 
Edwin N. Brown, Fitzwilliam, 250 1800 

os Joseph B. Abbott, Keene, 100 250 
Sandwich, M. H. Marston, Centre Sandwich, 190 9000 
se Frank L. Goodwin. Centre Sandwich, 80 700 

“6 J. H. Quimby, North Sandwich, 50 600 

ss Fannie A. Huntress, Moultonborough, 400 2500 
Springfield, Ephraim Dovis, George’s Mills, 75 500 
Stoddard, James H. Scott, Munsonville, 664 600 
ss Jonas Hadley, Stoddard, 100 1000 
South Hampton, A. J. Brown, 82 Devonshire St., Boston, 60 4000 
os Richard S. White, Franklin, Mass., 150 5500 
Somersworth, Fred A. Haines, Great Falls, 60 4800 
Sullivan, Augustia O. Nims, Keene, 125 2000 
Troy, Stephen Randall, Keene, 150 500 
‘« Luther Whittemore, Troy, 110 3000 
Walpole, E. K. Seabury, W alpole, 100 3500 
Warren, E. R. Weeks, North Haverhill, 200 800 
Westmoreland, E. J. Farr, Park Hill, 100 2000 
Weare, E. Richards, Weare, 2?5 1400 
‘* George W. Colby, Goffstown, 45 800 

‘* George M. Buxtor , South Hampton, 85 1300 
Wilmot, John M. Richards, Wilmot, 80 600 
“e Charles B. Davis, Franklin Falls, 100 1200 
Wilton, George M. Hartshorn, Wilton, 155 3200 
Wolfeborough, Wm. T. Dorr, East Wolfeborough, 125 1500 
Samuel W. Tetherly, Wolfeborough, 115 2800 


N. J. BACHELDER, 


8100 
400 
1200 
250 
600 
400 
800 
600 
100 
800 
1000 
5OO 
5OO 
B00 
ROU) 
1500 
500 
1000 
$00) 
300 
200 
500 
150 
1500 
400 
1000 
500 
150 
500 
350 
100 
2500 
200 
200 
1000 
2A00 
1400 
1000 
1000 
250 
3000 
1000 
300 
2000 
700 
400 
650 
600 
600 
1500 
B00 
1400 


Commissioner of Agriculture and Immigration, 


Concord, N. H. 





Book Notices. 


PuBLIcATIons OF HouauTon, Mirrirm & Co. 


The firm of Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have published this fall, among many other 
good books, the following : 


Betty Leicester: A Story for Girls. By Sarah Orne Jewett, author of “ Deep- 
haven,” “A White Heron,” “The King of Folly Island,” “Play Days,” ete. 1 
vol. 16mo. 

If Miss Jewett can write anything more delightful and more nearly perfect than 
her unsurpassed sketches of New England scenery, life, and character, it is a story 
fur girls. She understands girl-nature perfectly; she knows the thoughts, the fan- 
‘ies, the ambitions, the charming nonsense, and the fundamental nobleness and right- 
heartedness of true girls: her sympathy with all these is strong and fresh. Readers 
of Miss Jewett can imagine how attractive a story “ Betty Leicester” is, what a pure, 
gracious atmosphere pervades ii, how full of humor and sunny wisdom it is. It has 
a direct relation to the holiday season. 


Tue Herirace or Deptow Marsu, and other stories. By Bret Harte. 16mo. 
$1.25. 

This book contains, in addition to the story which gives it its title, “A Secvet of 
Telegraph Hill,” “ A Knight-Errant of the Foot-Hills,” and “Captain Jim’s Friend.” 
They need no description; they are such stories as only Mr. Harte can write, but 
everybody can read, and does read with mingled wonder and delight. 

Tue New Extporapo. A Summer Journey to Alaska. By Maturin M. Ballou, 
author of “Due West,” “Due North,” “ Under the Southern Cross,” ete. 1 vol. 
crown 8vo. 81.50. 

Mr. Ballou, who has traversed nearly every country on the globe, and described 
his travels in books which have gained him a host of readers, has recently visited 
Alaska. He crossed the Continent by the Yellowstone Park, the wonders of which 
he graphically describes. His large experience and observation as a traveller enable 
him to present a very interesting account of the vast size of Alaska, its marvellous 
wealth in gold. furs, fisheries, coal measures, and timber. The great development of 
its mining interests warrants the title he has chosen for his book. He tells also of 
its great rivers and glacial marvels, and describes the peculiarities of the native race. 
their manners, domestic usages, and superstitions. On his return trip he became 
acquainted with the marvellous country traversed by the Canadian Pacific Railway. 
Altogether, Mr. Ballou’s book will be of much interest to those who purpose visiting 
Alaska, and also for those who must stay at home. 

THE RIVERSIDE PAPER SERIES. 
[A Continuation of Ticknor’s Pape r Series. ] 

Under the above title, Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. began on the first of June 
the issue of a series of novels, most or all of them copyright. These embrace stories 
which in the ordinary form have already found many readers, some of them stories 
of very remarkable popularity; but in the new and inexpensive style they will surely 
reach a much more numerous audience. It has been justly said that no gocd book 
ever had as many readers as it ought to have. The issue of The Riverside Paper 
Series will do something toward securing for several excellent novels the wide read- 
ing to which they are entitled. 


Joun Warp, Preacuer. By Margaret Deland. 
Tue Scarvet Letter. By Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
But Yet a Woman. By A. S. Hardy. 
THe QuEEN oF SHesa. By Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 
Tue Story or Avis. By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 
Tue Fevup or OakFieELp Creek. By Josiah Royce. 
AGATHA Pace. By Isaac Henderson. 
Tue GuarpIAN ANGEL. By Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
A Strep Asipe. By Charlotte Dunning. 
An Ambitious Woman. By Edgar Faweett. 

Price, 50 cents each. 





Book Notices 


A List or CoLLeGe PAMPHLETs. 


Class Days, ’67, ’70, ’71, °73, ’75, ’76, 78, 79, 80, 84, ’85, ’86, ’87, and '88. 

gis, ’71, 72, ’77, ’88, and ’83. 

Senior History, ’82 and ’83. 

Junior History, ’84 and ’85. 

Sophomore History, ’84, ’86, and ’87. 

Freshman History, ’89, 

First Half Century of Dartmouth College. By Nathan Crosby. 

Baccalaureates, by Nathan Lord, ’58, ’60, and ’62. 

Baccaiaureates, by A. B. Smith, ’65, 67, ’69, 70, 73, °75, and ’76. 

Dartmouth Centennial Celebration, 1869. 

Memoriam Nathan Lord, by A. B. Crosby, 1872. 

Eulogy Chief-Justice Chase, by William M. Evarts, 1872. 

Letter to the Alumni, 100th Anniversary, by Nathan Lord. 

Inauguration President Bartlett, 77. 

The Three Powers of Government, by Joel Parker, Lectures, ’67, 68, and 69. 

New Hampshire at the Centennial, Addresses of Gov. Cheney and Prof. E. D. 
Sanborn, 1876. 

Any of the above sent postpaid upon receipt of 20c. E. P. Storrs. 


The NationaL MaGaAzrne is the name of a new literary venture of Chicago, which 
begins with the October number. It is published under the auspices of the new 
‘“‘ National University,” which opens October Ist, of which it is the organ. The first 
number will contain articles on literary, educational, and scientific subjects, and a 
prospectus of the University, which is said to be modelled after the London Univer- 
sity, and has extensive non-resident courses, teaching many subjects by mail. Pub- 
lished at 182 Clark street. 


From LEE AND SHEPARD, Publishers, . . . . BOSTON. 
THE WOOING OF GRANDMOTHER GREY. 


“The Wooing of Grandmother Grey,” by Kate Tannatt Woods, most aptly illus- 
trated, and published by Lee and Shepard, Boston, recalls in the happiest manner the 
days of our grandparents, the methods of their living, the old-fashioned houses, the 
chairs, the candles and candle-sticks, the open fire-place, the crane, the old eight-day 
clock in the corner of the room, the inviting brick hearth, and, with these surround- 
ings, indicating the home-like contentment of past days, Grandmother Gray’s court- 
ship stcry is told with a refreshing regard for the truth, by presenting a genuine pict- 
ure of old New England life and character. The author’s poem touches a tender 
chord, and makes one yearn for the homely simplicity and rugged sincerity which 
characterized the families of the old country homes of New England. The narrative 
of the wooing is life-like in the extreme, which gives it its charm and pathos. 


TO INTRODUCE THE HOME COMPANION and obtain agents for it, 9 
back numbers, January to September, and a 32-page book, illustrated, will all be sent 
postpaid on receipt of 15 cents in silver or stamps. 65 cents pays for the above, and 
also the paper will be sent from October, 1889, to December, 1890, making all of the 
numbers for 1889 and 1890, besides the book. Liberal commission allowed those 
who send for the above, and then get subscribers). THE HOME COMPANION is 
an interesting Family Paper, recently enlarged by the addition of a half sheet supple- 
ment. It now contains 6 large pages, and A BIG BUNDLE OF READING is 
what you will get if you send for the above. Address 

H. C. NEWTON, 
Troy, N. H. 














Voi. IL cvew Sextes). NOVEMBER AND Decemser, 89. Nos. 11 AND 12. 
VOL. XII. 


Meboted to Literature, Nistorp, and State Progress. 


CONTENTS. 


Capt AIN Winporn A. SANBORN, 
SoLpIER’s MONUMENT AT DERRY. 
Jack’s Doves—Laura Garland Carr ; ; * : 
ANCIENT Cuurci Lore In New ENGLAND—Austin I. Batchelder, 
Some InpIAN NAMES—Hon. Samuel Abbott Green, 
Wuite Lirs—Helen Mar Bean ‘ 
An Account oF THE BATTLE OF BUNKER Hirt.—Gen. Henry De: rborn, 
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O) HUMPHREYS’ 
aww _S 

G % Dr. HUMPHREYS’ SPECIFICs are scientifically and 
carefully prepared prese wenens ; used for many 
years in priv alee ae with success,and for over 
thirty years used by the people. Every single Spe 

—~——+ cific ls a special cure for the disease named. 
+ = T These Specifics cure without drugging, purg 

ust ¢ F PRINCIPAL NOS. RES. PR 

Fevers, Congestion, intiemenetion . 
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“Sold by Druggists, or sent »ostpaid on receipt 
of price. Dr. Humpureys’ Manual, (144 pages) 
richly bound in cloth and gold, mailed free. 
Humphreys’ MedicineCo.1\9 Fulton St. N Y. 
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PEERLESS BRONZE t PAINTS -6 Col 
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PEERLESS INK POWDERS — 5 Kinds 7 Colors. 
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PEERLESS EGG DYES—8 Colors. 
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eens — in One Million issues of leading Ameri 
can Newspapersand complete the work within ten 
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aline, for 1,000 Circulation! The advertisement 
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TO ADVERTISERS! § PORTSMOUTH. 
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pally from Tradition and 


Unpublished Documents. 


well known and much quoted 


ric For sale in Boston by 
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Elegant Souvenir Free ! 


READ AND PROFIT THEREBY. 


Nothing is so utterly valueless as a poor picture, and good portraits can- 
not be made in small, cramped apartments, with cheap apparatus nor with 
an improper skylight. 


‘(oy PHOTOGRAPHER, 
mb State Block, Concord. 


Has the Best Sky vicut, and the largest and finest appointed 


PHOTOGRAPHIC STUDIO, 


Throughout, in New Hampshire. Our operating rooms are perfectly 
equipped for the finest portraiture, with imported lenses, Seavey’s Cele- 
brated Backgrounds, and a full line of elegant accessories. We also have 
the largest and best fitted up Solar rooms for life size Bromide and Platinum 
Portraits in the state, and the most complete printing, toning, and burnish- 


ing rooms. 


All of Our Old Negatives are Preserved, 


Including those purchased by us of our predecessor, Mr. Everett, number- 
ing thousands, which are all systematically arranged in large rooms built 
expressly for that purpose. Duplicates can be had at any time at reduced 
prices. 


Gall and see Our Studio and Large Display of Samples, 


And if you wish Photographs, either Card, Cabinet, or large sizes, we will 
not only save you money, but give you the finest work, which with our ex- 
traordinary facilities we are fully able to do and GUARANTEE SATISFACTION. 
We are the only photographers in this part of the state who employ a first 
class crayon artist all the year round, and are therefore able to give you 
fine Crayon Portraits at lower prices than you can get poor ones for else- 
where. Don’t have a large portrait until you see our work and get our 
prices. 

During the Holidays we shall present every customer with a 
beautiful Souvenir, Free. 











BOOKS FOR SALE! 


The following books are for sale by 
JOHN N. McCLINTOCK, 
Editor and Publisher of the Granite Monthly, 
Concorp, N. H. ' 
THE HISTORY OF NEW HAMPSHIRE—One volume, 8vo, 764 pp., 39. steel 


engravings. Price, in cloth, 33.50; half morocco, 85; full sheep, 35. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE PROVINCIAL ANDSTATE PAPERS—Seventeen volumes, 
8vo. Published and sold by the state at $4 per volume. Early volumes very rare. 
Price, 33 per volume; $45 for the set of 17 volumes. 

All rare books relating to New Hampshire history. 


THE GRANITE MONTHLY—A Historical and Literary Magazine, devoted to 
New Hampshire, established in 1877. 

A full set of the first series of 10 volumes (1877-1887), bound substantially in cloth, 
net, $20. A rare opportunity to buy. 

A broken set of Granite Monthly, vols. 3 to 10, inclusive, 8 vols., bound in cloth, 


~ TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS 


— TO THE——— 


Granite Monthly! 


THE PUBLISHER WILL SEND 


Volumes 1 & 2, New Series, 


of the Granite Monthly. 1888 and 1889, bound substantially in cloth, 


post-paid, and 
The Numbers for 1890 
as issued, to any address, for 


$53.00. 


Send in your orders early, that you may have a perfect set. 
Volume I (1888) of the New Series (Vol. XI, Old Series), as issued, 31.50; bound 
in cloth, $2. 
Volume II of New Series, 1889, in pamphlets, as issued, $1.50; bound in cloth, $2. 
JOHN N. MeCLINTOCK, 
Editor and Publisher, 


Concorp, N. H. 





